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IMPLICATIONS OF ECUMENICAL LOYALTY 


BY 


LESLIE E. COOKE 


It has often been said that the Ecumenical Movement is the gift of 
God to His Church in this century. That is a most serious and solemn 
assertion involving a judgment about the Purpose of God on the one 
hand and a certain confidence in our discernment of that Purpose on 
the other. 

No one who has been involved in the movement can, I think, escape 
the conviction that it is of God. To have shared in a great Ecumenical 
Act of Worship, to have said prayers with one’s fellow-members in an 
Ecumenical Committee, to be aware that during the years when the 
world has been falling apart the ties which bind Christian people have 
been strengthened, to know the story of the way in which through joint 
action by the Churches release has been brought to the captive and comfort 
and healing to the bereaved and the suffering, the naked have been 
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clothed and hungry fed, and to have learned of the way in which Christ- 
ian influence has been brought to bear in the realm where political deci- 
sions are taken, is to be left in no doubt that this movement is of God. 

Above all, to have experienced that strange mingling of satisfaction 
and hunger, of gratitude and longing which comes from the ecumenical 
encounter — satisfaction and gratitude that God has given so much in 
bringing us together, hunger and longing for that togetherness which 
will be true unity — is to be certain personally that in the Ecumenical 
Movement God has both given us of Himself and called us to new 
adventures of Service. 


The full recognition of that fact is not restricted by the assertion which is also 
true, that we are entering a critical period in the life of this Movement. 


Those to whom the vision was given and who were not disobedient 
to it are passing from the scene. Others are rising to take their place, 
not to create an organisation but to attempt what is in some ways the 
more difficult task, that of maintaining, developing, keeping flexible 
and sensitive to the promptings of the Holy Spirit an organisation already 
established. 

John Buchan said of Montrose that he had to watch his vision being 
worked out by those who had never seen it. The remaining pioneers 
must sometimes feel like that. This danger threatens the Ecumenical 
Movement. 

We have come so far in our togetherness that the next step to a closer 
unity is being revealed to us. We are in danger of hesitancy about 
taking that step. Last August, at Lund, it was made clear, as Canon 
Leonard Hodgson rightly said, that we could not for ever go round and 
round interpreting ourselves to one another. We have realised, as we 
have often said, our Oneness in Christ. So far such realisation has not 
made us face our divisions as Churches. We do not yet demonstrate 
that because we are One in Christ we are under a primary and absolute 
obligation to manifest that oneness in the healing of our divisions. 
How much longer can we go on speaking of that Oneness and calling 
each other to penitence for our divisions while remaining in our separate 
communions, resisting all attempts to achieve that limitation of the 
sovereignty of the communions which a greater unity demands? We are 
in danger of sinning, with our eyes open, against the Holy Spirit. Before 
we establish another commission of enquiry to go more deeply into the 
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subject of unity, or appoint another committee to explore ways of co- 
operation, we ought frankly to ask ourselves whether we are not in fact 
taking evasive action from a decision which God is calling us to make, but 
which because of our fear, our prejudice, our pride, or our lack of faith, 
we are unwilling to make. 

We are at a critical moment in the organisational life of the Ecu- 
menical Movement. Councils of Churches, whether of a nation or of 
the world, represent a contradiction, a dilemma. The very name is both 
the measure of our achievement and the indictment of our failure. 
There is only one reason for the existence of a Council of Churches, 
and that is that it should be living for its death. We may yet find our- 
selves in the ironical position that the organisation created to express 
ecumenicity has become the barrier to the fulfilment of ecumenicity. 
The peril is that we may find in a Council of Churches a means of fellow- 
ship and co-operation which we can support without being fundamentally 
disturbed. Periodic participation may be like the periodic taking of 
pain-killing drugs, it may ease the pain of division while leaving the cause 
of the pain untreated. 

Then shall they say unto Him, “Did we not at great cost send our 
delegates to Amsterdam, Chichester, Toronto, Rolle and Lucknow ? 
Have we not shared in the discussions of Faith and Order? Have not 
our representatives served on many committees in Thy Name and in 
Thy Name made many declarations ?” 

And the Lord of the One Church shall answer them saying, “Depart 
from me, I never knew you, for while you professed to gather my flock 
you scattered them, and while you proclaimed your oneness in Me you 
maintained your divisions. Behold, you have healed the hurt of My 
Church and of My people lightly.” 


Three contemporary reactions to this situation 


The first is to expect too much of a Council of Churches. There are 
many no doubt who thought that the formation of the World Council 
of Churches meant that the final step to the unity of the Church was 
about to be taken. They looked for the creation of a United Christian 
Front against whatever seemed to them the paramount evil. These are 
sincere people of goodwill, who are ever expecting the Kingdom of 
God to come with observation, and ever hoping to hear the cry go up, 
“Lo here,” “Lo there.” 
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I am not of course referring to those who with a pretended omnis- 
cience state before the meeting of an ecumenical council what the one 
important issue is, and then by a prejudgement proceed to discredit 
the council for not facing it. It is no doubt the prerogative of those 
who carry no continuing responsibility for the affairs of the Church 
to criticise those who do. We have all exercised that prerogative and 
we have all no doubt persuaded ourselves in doing so that we were in 
the great prophetic tradition. These self-appointed gadflies are ever 
thrusting their sting (or is it their proboscis?) into the Church under 
the illusion that it is their mission to sting the Church to action. In 
fact they are but nourishing themselves or defending themselves, and 
they succeed only in injecting a drop of poison into ecumenical relation- 
ships and causing temporary irritation. The ecumenical spirit and body 
are healthy and will continue long after their ephemeral if sensational 
activity is finished and forgotten. I am not quite sure of my entomology, 
I am sure of the point of the illustration. 

No, my reference is to the serious-minded folk who are looking for 
the consolation of Israel, but who are disappointed in the Councils of 
Churches, because they have expected too much from them and because 
they did not inform themselves realistically of the limitations inherent 
in a Council. 

A Council cannot do more than its constituent members permit it 
to do. It may point the way, it cannot without a mandate take action. 

A Council is confronted with widely-differing experience and traditions 
in its membership. The so-called Ecclesiological Document, published 
by the British Council of Churches as “The Church, the Churches and 
the World Council of Churches,” makes the point clear. It declared that 
the World Council is not a super-Church, that not all member Churches 
recognise others as pure and true Churches, and that it is not the func- 
tion of the World Council to initiate a movement for the Unity of the 
Church. Now these acknowledged limitations hold together the World 
Council of Churches, and indeed have proved a means of enlarging its 
membership, in that they have given reassurance to certain Churches 
which had misgivings about joining the World Council. 

But these very limitations stand in the way of the World Council’s 
becoming and achieving what these sincere men of good will desire. 
Their hopes can only be realised in an experience which the World 
Council may prepare for, but which it cannot create or express. 

There are also certain matters with which an ecumenical council 
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must be concerned but on which it can never achieve a consensus of 
opinion among its members. Sincere Christian men differ about them 
and sometimes hold opposing opinions. These are often political, econom- 
ic, racial issues where the failure of a Council of Churches to express a 
judgment or give leadership is most dramatically revealed. These 
great issues are not presented as a choice between black and white. 
The world scene is portrayed not as an etching but as a pastel drawing. 
Judgment is unconsciously affected by various factors. What a corrective 
to our hasty war-time judgments was the post-war disclosure of the 
story of Christian witness in Germany ! Present conversations, in so far 
as they are possible, with our brethren from behind the Iron Curtain give 
us pause before the reaching of hasty conclusions. 

A communion which is a constituent member of the World Council of 
Churches may on its own authority and responsibility express a judgment, 
but a Council of Churches cannot be expected either to endorse that 
judgment or express the same judgment. It may not be able to express 
a judgment at all. It is certainly not justifiable to attack a council 
because one of its officers in another capacity has expressed his opinion. 

In his secretarial report to the Central Committee of the W.C.C. 
at Lucknow Dr. Visser ’t Hooft spoke of what he called an unholy 
impatience, and referred critically to those who come forward “with 
panaceas which prove to be no more than a reflection of secular political 
schemes or ideologies whose acceptance would lead the Churches to 
give spiritual sanction to one particular group of nations or to one or 
other of the conflicting ideologies. Holy impatience is found where men 
feel acutely the divergence between the Will of God and the actions 
of men. Unholy impatience is found where men strive to force the 
situation by imposing their self centred ideas and solutions.” 

If there are those who expect too much of a Council of Churches, 
there are also those who expect too little. There is a cynicism about 
committees. In a critical situation men see the obvious advantages 
of dictatorship, and Christian men are no exception. How much easier 
it seems for a Church based on an authoritarian principle to deal with 
deviations in the matter of doctrine, to deploy its resources, to name 
the enemy and mobilize its forces to combat him, to pursue efficiently 
an expansionist policy. A conciliar movement seems halting and 
hesitant by contrast. We have all at some time returned from a church 
committee seriously wondering whether we have not mis-spent our time. 
The Old Testament preacher might well have added Committees to his 
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sentence about books. There are Christians who seem to collect com- 
mittees with the same assiduity as the Red Indian collected scalps, and 
show you their engagement diary as a sign of their zeal for the Lord. 
This cynicism about committees is, however, a menace. The chiselling 
of mind by mind, the earnest search for an agreed policy, the disciplines 
of hearing and understanding contrary opinions which committee work 
entails have their place in the service of the Kingdom. We have no 
right to turn our backs upon this work, not even in the interests of 
cultivating our own walled gardens. 

The third reaction I would note is of those who would exploit the 
ecumenical movement to give prestige authority to their own denomin- 
ational purposes. There are many people who are trying to clamber 
on to the ecumenical band-wagon. There is danger in the parading 
of denominational interests under the banner of ecumenism. 

This is the peril lurking in confessionalism which, paradoxically, 
has been stimulated by the emergence of the ecumenical movement. 
Many of the Confessional groupings envisage their policy in the light 
of ecumenical strategy, yet we cannot escape the misgiving that confess- 
ionalism may become world-wide denominationalism resisting the 
challenge of a true ecumenism. 

Again, Missionary agencies are not likely to be free of the temptation 
to prosecute their own particular activities under this banner. 

Those who hold certain doctrines of the church will find it difficult 
to resist the temptation of entering the ecumenical movement to gain 
recognition of their point of view. It will prove disastrous if individual 
communions persist in thinking of their contribution to the ecumenical 
movement as though they hold an unchallengeable position which they 
have to make known to their unenlightened brethren. We are in the 
Ecumenical movement because we are in Christ and therefore members 
one of another. There is no other valid reason for being in it. 


These considerations lead to an appraisal of what is achieved by Councils of 
Churches as expressions of the Ecumenical Movement 


There is the thrilling story of the achievements of practical co-opera- 
tion. One of the most exhilarating moments in every meeting of the 
Central Committee of the W.C.C. is when the report of the Department 
of Inter-Church Aid and Service to Refugees is presented. Year by year 
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the moving story is unfolded ; each year adds a new and illustrious 
chapter. It is a story of churches aided, pastors maintained, theological 
seminaries reopened, sick and undernourished pastors nursed back to 
health, of thousands of tons of food, clothing, medical supplies distri- 
buted, of refugees, expellees, displaced persons resettled in new homes 
in new lands. Here is a work which crosses the barriers of race, denomina- 
tions, and even religion. 

The Churches together have laid this great human need upon the 
conscience of the world, have inspired the necessary political action at 
Hamburg, Salzburg, and Beirut, have kept open the fountains of charity 
and goodwill and directed these healing streams to where the need is 
greatest. From Trieste to the Philippines, from Europe to China this 
ministry has been exercised, and the Churches even now stand ready 
for the moment when they can enter Korea. Governmental and inter- 
governmental agencies come and go according to the fickle changes of 
political moods, but resolutely, patiently, the Churches’ service continues, 
answering the cry of human need as a call of God, and meeting human 
suffering as a summons to show forth the compassion of the Crucified. 

In a more difficult because more subtle activity, the Churches through 
their Commission on International Affairs have co-operated to make 
available sifted and accurate information to form the basis of judgment 
and action in the political field. They have taken action to express 
their mind on human rights, educational and cultural questions, econom- 
ic and social development, relief, rehabilitation, on the Peace Treaties 
and on the cause of Peace. One can only think that those who accuse 
the Churches of inactivity in these matters either do not know or have 
not troubled to read the published statements and documents available. 

We may also point in illustration of this corporate action to the 
Institute at Bossey, to the work among youth, to the many activities 
which are bringing an increasing number of men and women from all 
walks of life into that widening of vision and deepening of spiritual 
insight which come from ecumenical experience. All this makes no 
mention of the fact that in face of increasing difficulties the lines of 
communications between Christians divided by the non-theological 
factors of political ideology and race are kept open. If ultimately the 
lines are severed while these Councils remain, the circle of prayer will 
remain unbroken, the hasty judgment will be checked and, perhaps most 
important of all, the Churches in the lands and among the peoples who 
continue to enjoy some freedom of association and some liberty of 
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prophesying will find no respite from the discipline of self-scrutiny in 
the light of the Master’s Prayer that they All may be One. 

There are less tangible but none the less important achievements in 
the realm of Ecumenical Conversation. 

Consider the achievement of Faith and Order as expressed at Lund. 
The results of that conference were not spectacular, and indeed some 
have written the conference off as a failure. The truth is that at Lund 
a courageous decision was taken to thrust into the heart of ecumenical 
life consideration of “‘our Oneness in Christ and our Divisions as Church- 
es.” The very articulation of that crucial problem represents an achieve- 
ment, and to face it may well have adventurous results for us all. 

Consider the achievement marked by the publication of the Rolle 
document on the Mission and Unity of the Church. The document 
has been much criticized, but it has served to stimulate creative thinking 
on the whole relationship of the Church and the Mission, has led already 
to developments in the organisational relationship of the W.C.C. and 
the International Missionary Council, and has set in motion enquiries of 
the kind of world organisation which would be needed to express the 
life of the Church in unity and apostolate. 

Consider too the conversation now taking place on the theme of 
the Second Assembly — “Christian Hope.” I recall that at Toronto 
we were led to an articulation of this theme by a discussion on evangelism. 
That discussion forced us back upon the conviction that evangelism is 
an inevitable expression of the life of a church which is convinced of the 
Lordship of Christ. If, under God, the second Assembly is led to speak 
a relevant word about “Christ, the Hope of the World,” then the Churches 
may well burn again with a consuming passion for the salvation of men 
and society. This germinal and creative thinking in which all share and 
from which all may benefit is a positive achievement of the Councils 
of Churches and of the World Council in particular. 

Problems there are and always will be, but they are now seen and 
studied in an ecumenical framework. It can be said, however, that these 
councils are doing, if imperfectly and inadequately, what they were 
created to do, witness to the lordship of Christ. 

Such an appraisal of the work of the councils must acknowledge 
the achievement signified by their very existence. It becomes increasingly 
hard for the younger ones among us to realise what the church situation 
was like before the creation of the B.C.C. or the W.C.C. They have 
become an integral part of the Christian scene. 
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I remember once walking home from a meeting of the Coventry 
Council of Churches in company with a close friend who was then the 
Vicar of a Coventry parish. A prominent citizen, a former Mayor of the 
City, caught up with us and remarked that had we lived thirty years 
earlier we should not have been walking together at all. Our friendship 
and co-operation in so many fields, our sorrow that we were still divided 
where we most wanted to be one we had taken for granted, when in 
fact they were the direct result of this movement of the Spirit called the 
ecumenical movement. 

These Councils of Churches, so long as they are true to their purpose, 
will always testify to what has been achieved and also will always point 
the way forward to a deeper unity. They will fail only when we the 
members become content with them and cease to pray and labour for 
their supersession. 

I thought to end this address by quoting Gamaliel’s somewhat 
rhetorical judgement on the early Christian community : “If this counsel 
or this work be of men it will be overthrown, but if it is of God ye will not 
be able to overthrow them, lest haply ye be found even to be fighting 
against God.” 

I rejected this since it is a counsel of philosophical detachment, the 
word of one who is content to remain a spectator. 

We are not spectators, we are involved. No communion owning 
membership of an ecumenical body can ignore ecumenical strategy in 
working out its own life without disloyalty. No church which is in the 
World Council and the British Council can fail to endeavour to work 
out the implications of this movement in city and village without being 
disloyal. No individual Christian who is in membership of these churches 
can fail to inform himself of the movement’s work and witness and to 
give it his support without failing in loyalty to the One Lord of the Whole 
Church whose Spirit created and sustains this movement. 

The word for us to hear is not therefore a word of counsel to interested 
spectators, it is a word of overt judgment and implied promise to 
those who are actively engaged, it is this word, ““No man having put his 
hand to the plough and looking back is fit for the Kingdom of God.” 










































HOPE NEEDS FAITH AND LOVE 


BY 


REINHOLD NIEBUHR 





As one who participated in formulating the first, but not the second, 
report of the Advisory Committee on the theme of the General Assembly, 
I am glad to participate in general approval of the second report and to 
associate myself with the equally general opinion that it is very superior 
to the first report. One might draw some interesting conclusions about 
the methods of arriving at an ecumenical consensus in accounting for 
this superiority. A noted European theologian is reported to have 
accounted for the superiority partly by asserting that the American 
delegation to the second meeting was superior. A more plausible reason 
for the excellence of the second report was that it profited by the wide 
discussion and criticism to which the first report was subjected, thus 
proving the value of ecumenical discussions in the most comprehensive 
possible terms. But I have drawn an additional conclusion from the 
indubitable facts. The first report was inferior because some of us 
were so anxious to reach an ecumenical accord that we did not represent 
those viewpoints which were bound to express themselves in the church 
and to influence the second report rigorously enough. If this be true, 
it proves that if it is important to avoid the notorious rabies theologorum 
in theological discussion, it is also important to avoid what the general 
secretary of the World Council, Dr. Visser’thoft once defined as “theolog- 
ical pacifism.’ The point is that the first report affirmed what is undoub- 
tedly the Scriptural faith in regard to the Christian hope. But every 
part of Scriptural faith has a long history of interpretation, and also 
of possible misinterpretation. The first report stated the convictions 
of that part of the church which has made the eschatological emphasis 
of the New Testament its spiritual possession ; it may have guarded it 
against misinterpretation and related it to other parts of Scriptural 
truth in so thorough a manner as to find further explanations and reserva- 
tions unnecessary. But those of us who represented portions of the 
church which had to deal with sectarian distortions of biblical eschatology 
or who wanted to be sure of guarding the truth embodied in the biblical 
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affirmation of the ever-present Christ as distinguished from the hope of 
his second coming did not present the concern of our churches vigorously 
enough. The second report is more comprehensive because it embodies 
the viewpoints, reservations and interpretations of that part of the 
church which has not lived with the eschatological emphasis so long 
and is not persuaded that the whole gospel can be expressed in the 
New Testament eschatology. 

The excellence of the second report in my opinion is due to the 
following reasons : 

1) The second report gives a comprehensive account of the biblical 
eschatology and shows that the whole New Testament thought is involved 
in the balance of the two affirmations that Christ has come and that he 
will return. It may be observed in passing that the criticisms which 
have been levelled even at the second report are due to fears that the 
emphasis on the coming Christ is in danger of upsetting this balance. 

2) The second report guards against the apocalyptic misinterpreta- 
tions of New Testament eschatology and warns against fruitless mille- 
narian speculations on “the day and the hour.” 

3) The second report tries to prove the relevance of the Christian 
hope by appreciating on the one hand, and criticizing on the other, the 
various hopes and forms of creativity in which our secular culture is 
involved and in which Christians too must be involved insofar as they 
recognize their responsibility for the peace and justice of the world. 
This section of the report has been criticized on the ground that it did 
not make sufficient distinction between “‘democratic utopianism” and 
“Stalinist utopianism.” I noted that the Hungarians criticized it because 
it did not sufficiently criticize “chauvinism” along with Stalinism. As 
one who believes it to be very important for Christians to make discrim- 
inate judgments about political movements and who would believe 
it to be inexcusable to find Communist tyranny and modern democracy, 
however imperfect, as equally under judgment from the standpoint 
of the Kingdom of God, I nevertheless believe that the report is right 
in finding fault with all these movements from the standpoint of New 
Testament eschatology. For whatever their merits they, like all human 
efforts, are in danger of claiming a final and ultimate sanctity for their 
values and of obscuring the creaturely limitations of the men who are 
engaged in these various forms of creativity. On this point Christian 
eschatology reveals itself as very important. It must remind men, 
including Christians, constantly how great the difference is between the 
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Lord of history and the little creatures who are called to be co-workers 
together with him. This is the more important because we have many 
modern reminders of the fact that the worst evils are brought into history 
by those “idealists” who think they can bring history to some final 
conclusion. Whether it is Hegel or Marx or the late N. Berdyaev, 
speculating about the validity of Russian Messianism, these pretentions 
are either pathetic or dangerous. 

While the second report stands up very well under the various critic- 
isms levelled against it, and while I do not believe that it can be significantly 
improved short of giving up the original idea of the theme for the General 
Assembly, the criticisms which have been made of the report in the 
Central Committee at Lucknow and by various study groups are never- 
theless significant. 

Let us review them. Mr M. M. Thomas said that it was not enough to 
destroy utopian hopes but that the church must give guidance for present 
Christian action and responsibility. Dr. Fry thought the document was 
deficient in emphasis on the Holy Spirit, and Dr. Mackay thought 
emphasis on the vocation of Christ should be added to the hope of 
Christ. Some critics found the report too pessimistic, for any emphasis 
on Christ as our “only hope” would seem by implication at least to 
dismiss all other forms of hope for at least partial realizations of Christ’s 
will in history. Finally there was the criticism by one of the committees 
at Lucknow, that all of the report’s antimillenarian emphasis would not 
in fact save it from being interpreted in millenarian terms. I would draw 
a single conclusion from these evidences of continued uneasiness in the 
church about what is actually an excellent report, and that conclusion 
is fairly well expressed by one of the study groups, which criticized 
the report. It declared that any isolated discussion of hope would run 
the peril, of violating the Pauline dictum, “Now there abideth faith, 
hope and love. But the greatest of these is love.”” The question is whether 
the generally-accepted principle of theological exposition is true that 
a wise exposition of any facet of the Christian truth will finally do 
justice to every other facet, or whether this trinity of “faith, hope and 
love” is one that cannot safely be dissolved or looked at merely from 
one of its three facets, if only for a moment. 

In answering these questions we must observe that the emphasis of 
all the critics upon Christ as a revelation in a present dimension of the 
God whom we encounter, upon the Holy Spirit, upon present obedience 
as contrasted with future hopes, all include what might be defined as 
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faith as distinguished from hope. The recognition of our encounter with 
God in Christ challenges every form of the interpretation of life which 
imparts meaning to human existence by finding some coherence of 
nature or of reason or of history as the final clue to the meaning. These 
alternatives prove themselves wrong in the end because they do not reveal 
the true God (“the world by its wisdom knew not God’) and because 
they fail to do justice to the heights of both good and evil which men 
are capable of in history. The encounter between the soul and God in 
which the despair caused by sin and death is overcome by the mercy, 
mediated in Christ, is first of all a personal experience, and no questions 
are raised about the whole drama of human history and what kind of 
outcome it will have. It is an encounter in which the soul cannot grasp 
the mercy of Christ unless and until it ceases trying to conquer sin and 
death by its own power and acknowledges its dependence upon the mercy 
of Christ. If one is asked to bear witness to the truth of this faith one 
may try negatively to prove that all other forms of faith accentuate the 
problem of sin and death by persuading men to run into sin in their effort 
to avoid death, that is, they accentuate the human predicament by 
offering a solution for man’s weakness in terms of some false show of 
strength. But this is a theological witness. The only effective witness 
of faith is love, or more specifically “the fruits of the spirit are love, joy 
and peace.” That is the true witness of a faith which has found the Lord 
of history within and above the tragedies and frustrations, the dis- 
appointments of false fulfilments and the fear of the decline of health 
and wealth which follows inevitably upon its provisional increase, is 
an unconcern about the self and its ambitions, so well expressed in the 
Pauline confession : ““Whether we live we live unto the Lord, whether 
we die we die unto the Lord: whether we live therefore or die we are the 
Lord’s.” 

The assertion of our hope in Christ’s coming again will answer the 
question about the present difference between the will of the Lord of 
history to which our faith and love bear witness and the confused realities 
of human history. Our hope completes the structure of the Christian 
faith, but to those outside of the faith our affirmations will seem to be 
merely speculative. The affirmation that the “coming Christ is our only 
hope” will seem unduly pessimistic in addition, for it casts a doubt upon 
the various forms of hope to which men cling and which are legitimate 
on their own level, until we have discovered the limits of all historic 
fulfillments in that experience of faith which has measured the final 
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inconstancy of even the most constant values of life and civilization. 
For that matter we have no guarantee that the expression of the Christian 
hope is safe in any particular instance against the sin of encouraging 
irresponsibility toward some legitimate forms of fulfillment, whether 
in man’s individual or collective life. By what formula can I guarantee 
the pastoral wisdom which will rejoice with a young man or woman in 
their budding maturity but also remind them that the final end of maturity 
is death ? Or encourage a wise statesmanship to build a precarious peace 
in a catastrophic age while reminding it that every peace of the world must 
be precarious ? 

In the first meeting of the Advisory Committee we heard a great deal 
about the fact that those who lived in islands of security in an insecure 
world were less interested in Christian eschatology than the Christians 
behind the “Iron Curtain.”’ I have therefore studied with special interest 
the various descriptions of Christian life under totalitarian regimes and 
I have not found a single instance of the eschatological hope as an 
element in the Christian witness. The emphasis lies upon integrity 
and courage which reflects the Scriptural injunction, “We must obey God 
rather than men,” and upon love of the neighbor which surmounts the 
fears and resulting cowardice in a world created by tyranny in order to 
bear witness to the love which casteth out fear. No doubt the total faith 
of the Christians who have this capacity to witness would include the 
New Testament hope that the whole confused drama of human history 
will come to a close by the victory of Christ over all principalities and 
powers. There is no doubt also that without this hope the Christian 
faith is in danger of pietistic distortions in which the faith and hope of 
the individual for forgiveness and fulfilment is isolated from the destiny 
of the whole of mankind. That is why the Christian hope as affirmed in 
the New Testament is so integral a part of the whole gospel. But it 
seems to me that nothing can change the fact that the love of Christ is a 
more effective witness of the faith and the hope which is in us than the 
hope which is the fruit of the faith which love declares. While it is 
necessary to insist on the hope as a part of the gospel news, one may 
expect a good deal of uneasiness in the church about any implication 
that the affirmation of our hope is an effective way of witnessing to 
the reality and relevance of our faith before a generation, composed 
largely of sceptics and unbelievers. 

Perhaps the question about the suitability of an eschatological theme 
for an ecumenical meeting is reduced to the question about the primary 
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end and purpose of such a meeting. Is it to “establish the brethren” 
and create the broadest and most satisfactory biblical basis for an ecumen- 
ical consensus? In that case the eschatological emphasis is necessary, 
for it represents a neglected portion of the biblical inheritance ; it corrects 
two errors which are prevalent in the church, an individualism which 
does not take problems of the whole drama of man’s total history seriously 
but seeks to find fulfillment for each soul independently, and.an opti- 
mism which usually infiltrates into the church from the secular movements 
of a bourgeois era and which expects the course of history itself to be 
redemptive. It is important to refute both of the errors. 

Or is it the purpose of an ecumenical meeting to bear witness of our 
faith to the world? This can hardly be its primary purpose, but no 
one will deny that what is said at the Assembly will be overheard in the 
world and will be meant to be overheard. Insofar as it will be overheard 
one must admit that the eschatological theme is not the most effective 
theme from an apologetic standpoint, whatever may be its theological 
importance. To admit this is to admit that a wide chasm yawns between 
the biblical truth and the ethos of the modern man. Perhaps it is mistaken 
to look for bridges across that chasm, but such bridges are actually 
suggested in the Bible. The best witness to the Lordship of the crucified 
Savior is to live under the reign of his love and to show forth his Agape. 
A General Assembly is not of course the most adequate vehicle for 
this kind of witness, but there seems to be some uneasiness in the church 
lest the Assembly should fail to bear testimony to the importance of 
this witness. 





THE RELEVANCE OF ESCHATOLOGY 
FOR SOCIAL ETHICS 


BY 


HEINZ-DIETRICH WENDLAND 


Thirty years ago, if someone had asked what the relevance of eschatol- 
ogy was for social ethics, he would have received a rather knowing smile 
and the retort that Christianity had fortunately gone beyond eschatology 
into the field of social ethics. Christians had ceased to wait for the 
coming of the Kingdom of God and were concerned for improving the 
world and human society, and for bringing them up to a certain standard. 
The fact is that such a development did occur in Christian thinking, 
but it was a sign of the secularisation of both the Gospel and the Church. 
Today we need to move in the opposite direction, away from a social 
ethic which had its roots in a secular, autonomous, idealistic or human- 
istic outlook, away even from a “Christian sociology” back into the 
realm of eschatology. This does not mean that the Christian social 
ethic should dissolve into mere “eschatological negation” of the world. 


Two dangers must be avoided. First, eschatology needs to be care- 
fully distinguished from that sectarian apocalypticism which would 
leave the world, doomed to destruction, to follow its own course. Sec- 
ondly, it must be understood as both right and necessary that a Christian 
social ethic will manifest a responsibility for the world and for the 
ordering of the human community just because the Rule of God has 
already appeared and will appear again in full glory. This realisation 
justifies social ethics. An eschatology which seeks no answers in the 
realm of social ethics, which does not apply these answers to the prob- 
lems of human society is nothing more than apocalypticism. When, 
however, the Christian social ethic is validated by a proper eschatology, 
it is preserved from the danger of becoming a mere ethical system based 
on the concept of natural law. Eschatology also safeguards Christian 
social ethics from that dangerous viewpoint which holds to the doctrine 
that the secular realm should follow its own inherent laws. 

Understood in this way, then, the question of the relationship of 
eschatology to social ethics encompasses all the essential points of 
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conflict in the battle between theology and practical ethics going on 
today. It involves the much-disputed doctrine of the two kingdoms. 
It points up the question whether Christians can bring human society 
under the Lordship of Christ, and if so, how. Finally, it includes a 
consideration of that task, which so far no one has been able to per- 
form, of so moulding the Christian concepts of society, the State, the 
community of nations, economic cooperation and the like (taking into 
account the actual changes in twentieth-century society) that they really 
have an effect on the social structure. 

We must rediscover the fact that eschatology has a productive signif- 
icance for social ethics. In this respect, particular attention must be 
given to the following points which can only be roughly outlined here : 


1. Christian eschatology is the interpretation of the second petition 
in the Lord’s Prayer, ““Thy Kingdom come.” This petition implies the 
recognition of the coming end of this world and of all its social patterns 
and relationships. There are no absolute or political systems. The 
Kingdom of God is no state, no society, no nation, no team or family, 
no business or corporation. It knows no earthly power or authority, no 
sexual community, no hunger and no economic nakedness, no capital 
and no labour. The expectation of the Kingdom of God dethrones the 
false political and social gods of this world. Christian eschatology 
means the end of all social and political Utopias which expect to achieve 
a perfect pattern of peaceful society by human means and human strength. 


2. At the same time, however, eschatology is the root and ground 
of all Christian criticism of society as it is. Eschatology produces that 
uneasiness which refuses to admit that Christians or Churches can ever 
anywhere be quite satisfied with the social structure as it has so far 
developed or as it now exists. That is why Christian eschatology not 
only leads to a refutation of the kind of social Utopianism we have been 
speaking of, but also means the rejection of social conservatism, for 
such conservatism depends on an illusion, too, the illusion that the 
clock can be turned back. The Kingdom of God is at hand. It has 
already in Christ begun its course of history in this world. If we under- 
stand the birth, death and resurrection of our Lord in the eschatological 
way the New Testament does, this means that the last days have in 
fact already begun. And that Kingdom which is at hand casts a search- 
ing light of radical criticism on the whole framework of human society. 
The Sermon on the Mount attests to this (esp. Mt. 5: 20-48). 
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3. A criticism of society which is based on eschatology must not be 
confused with that which issues from a kind of gnostic pessimism nor with 
that produced by nihilism. It is instead a criticism in love and in hope. 
It follows from the commandment that we are to love both our neighbours 
and our enemies, and it holds out a promise for all of human society. 
It claims that God the Creator has not abandoned his creation, and 
though it destroy itself in sin that is not its end. From the sick and 
shattered society of men shall rise the unity of the People of God under 
God’s own world-wide rule. The Christian ethic then is the result of 
the Christian expectation, its translation into practice. 

Since it begins with Christ, the Christian ethic is one of hope, look- 
ing ahead to the judgment and new creation to come. Yet it is a hope 
which teaches men how to act and calls upon them to act in love. Since 
Christian hope only springs from the revelation of God who has once 
loved and who still loves the world, the only attitude possible toward 
the world, in the midst of which the Christian community lives out 
that hope, can be one of love in action. To be sure, the actions of love 
born of hope are limited by history. They take place and then disappear. 
Such actions never fully vanquish the power of the enemy, the demonic, 
disintegrating forces of injustice, oppression, bondage and strife. Yet 
until the end of history they will continue in bitter struggle with this 
enemy who is also constantly appearing in new places and under new 
forms. The actions of love are the sign that human society cannot and 
will not remain as it is today or as it may be tomorrow, but that it is 
to be transformed into the perfect, holy fellowship of love. To regard 
human society with its crimes and tragedies as doomed to such misery 
for eternity would be to deny God His divinity — his justice and love, 
his power and holiness. 

4. A social ethic based on eschatology is primarily concerned with 
those changes within society itself which, because they arise from the 
process of radical secularisation, threaten the very humanity of men. 
Thus, the state is no longer the state, marriage no longer marriage, 
and the corporate life of man with fellow-man — his social partnership 
and mutual interdependence — is destroyed. This is an attack upon 
God’s plan to preserve man’s world as a community, in a framework of 
mutual co-operation, where one lives for the other. In all these changes 
which go on within the social order, the Christian social ethic recognises 
a basic characteristic of the modern world, which forces us to rethink 
all our inherited social categories, whether they be those of the ancient 
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world, the Middle Ages or the Reformation. For an historical revolution 
is going on before us which was unknown to previous generations. 
We must recognize the un-Christian features of this revolution, (which, 
incidentally, are in no way limited to the Eastern world, as they first 
appeared in the West in the 18th and 19th centuries). We must recognize 
that it attacks and threatens creation itself. Only an ethic which is 
grounded in eschatology can today do justice to the first article of the 
Creed. 

5. St. Paul’s words, “Love is the fulfilling of the Law” (Romans 
13: 10), are eschatological in meaning. For they can only be true if in 
Christ God’s Kingdom has already come, is now present, and is yet to 
come. This Pauline text may well serve as the key to a social ethic which 
is grounded in eschatology. Society at large lives under the “Law,” 
that is, under ethical norms and systems of limited applicability and 
influence which are further poisoned and corrupted by sin and injustice. 
Even the noblest striving after justice and righteousness is not free from 
the power of human sin. The Law of God alone reveals what true 
justice is and in the face of it all human community must be judged 
guilty. Only by the fulfilment of God’s command through the love 
that comes from Christ can the ultimate, eschatological nature of man, 
as man among fellow-men, be recognized and made real. The law can 


organise and direct, but in all social systems which it so fashions man 
remains in the last instance a mere slave, until by love he is redeemed 
into that true freedom of service and self-surrender which is the likeness 
of Christ. 


Recognising that love is the fulfilment, however, does not mean 
considering social systems and principles as either unimportant or 
worthless. These systems will be necessary until the end of history to 
preserve human society from the ravages of egotism and anarchy. But 
what they cannot do is so to combine and establish justice and freedom 
that everyone becomes in fact a neighbour to his fellows or fulfils his 
vocation in the Kingdom of God. Only love can do that. In this world 
such love is ever struggling ; the complete fulfilment of the Law by love 
is for the Kingdom of God when it has fully come. Nevertheless, love 
disturbs all social norms and forms. It keeps the question of ultimate 
justice ever before our eyes. The less there is love, the more there is 
the perversion of law into unlawfulness, power into violence, freedom 
into slavery. Love stands over against the present deterioration of 
social developments in the direction of dehumanisation, rule by might, 
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and totalitarianism, as this trend develops more quickly and forcefully 
in a time of social and political pseudo-faiths. The Christian social 
ethic is, in relation to both justice and freedom, an ethic of love, and 
it is love which ties social ethics to eschatology. 

Social ethics, then, must be constantly related to eschatology. Only 
in this way can the doctrine of the two kingdoms be kept from amounting 
in fact to a suspension of the Sermon on the Mount and an insistence 
on the unalterable autonomy of the secular realm. Only in this way 
can the proclamation of the Lordship of Christ over the social sphere, 
which must find expression even in this present age, be preserved from 
degenerating into a kind of Christian Utopianism which ignores the 
the reality of sin (quanti ponderis sit peccatum) and equates the love 
of Christ with merely human ethical qualities, or even confuses the two. 
Only a social ethic based on eschatology can really recognize both the 
need for and the weakness of social systems, because it sees those systems 
involved in the struggle between the demonic and divine realms for 
control of God’s creation, of man and of human relationship. 





INTERCOMMUNION AT LUND 
A COMMENT AND A PROPOSAL 


BY 


DANIEL DAY WILLIAMS 


At the Lund Conference on Faith and Order much of the work was 
done in the section discussions of the major topics. This paper is a 
personal account of the discussions in the section on intercommunion. 
In the second part of the paper I offer a proposal concerning a possible 
next move within the churches looking toward the overcoming of some 
of our present divisions as these appear in relation to the celebration of 
the sacrament. 


We have to speak of “intercommunion” because no one “commun- 
ion” of Christendom is at present given to us. We have a sacrament 
which belongs to the whole church and which is never offered except 
as the sacramental presence of Christ uniting all his people. At the same 


time, we have this sacramental life expressed in different Christian bodies, 
with different ecclesiastical and confessional forms. We have, then, 
issues both of theological doctrine and of ecclesiastical practice. Of 
course these are related, but not all the problems involved can be settled 
simply through theological agreement. There are questions of ecclesiast- 
ical practice, as, for example, at ecumenical conferences, the offering 
of the sacrament in emergencies, and the problems of church discipline 
and regulation of the Lord’s Table. We have to do, then, both with the 
meaning of the sacrament in the Christian faith as interpreted in our 
various “communions” and with issues concerning the way in which 
we deal with one another in our sacramental practice, and we cannot 
get at the complex issues involved without keeping both these dimensions 
in mind. This means, for example, that the more one tries to find one’s 
way through to a position on intercommunion, the more clear it be- 
comes that we cannot make this one question of sacramental practice in 
itself an absolutely decisive test for the existence of Christian fellowship. 
It seems clear that two Christians who belong to two communions which 
exclude each other from the sacrament, and who cannot see a way to 
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overcoming this exclusion, might in the course of life actually come 
into a fellowship in Christ which is far deeper than that which they have 
with most members of their own communion. Indeed, the very struggle 
over this issue may be an opportunity for the spirit to create a holy 
fellowship far deeper than that where there is no such tension. Yet 
Christians who cannot share in the sacrament together must acknowledge 
that their unity in Christ is not complete, and they must bear in self- 
searching, in prayer, and in penitence the judgment that they have not 
yet found all that is meant by being members together in the Body of 
Christ. Spirit and form, theological conviction and ecclesiastical practice, 
personal encounter, and responsibility for the tradition and faith of 
our particular groups — it is through and in these inescapable tensions 
that Christ who is the Head must lead us to reorder his church. 


The Discussion at Lund 


That “intercommunion” is a problem involving both ultimate mean- 
ings and the immediate strategies of ecclesiastical practice was clear to 
us in that section at Lund. Other sections were dealing with the nature 
of the church. We found ourselves having to make judgments about 
ecclesiastical practice without having time or basis for dealing with 


the underlying theological issues. We had to try to clarify the com- 
plicated problems of terminology and produce a kind of ecclesiastical 
lexicon. The preparatory commission under Dr. Donald Baillie had 
been able to arrive at a common statement of the meaning of the Eucharist 
or Lord’s Supper, but they had not arrived at agreement on decisive 
points which keep some communions from sharing the sacrament with 
others, nor had they agreed on what should be the present practice of 
sacramental fellowship across confessional boundaries. We had to 
deal with the question of communion at ecumenical gatherings, and 
to do it in the situation at Lund where the conference was invited to 
the regular open communion of the Church of Sweden. We had also 
the benefit of Dr. Van Dusen’s letter in the Christian Century criticizing 
the preliminary report on intercommunion — criticizing especially the 
doctrine that only congregations could celebrate the sacrament. 
Dr. Van Dusen held that this would invalidate celebrations in theological 
seminaries and at special gatherings of Christians. 

What our section could seek to accomplish was to try for some 
clarification of the issues which still divide us and to try to come to 
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some specific recommendation about the practice of intercommunion 
at ecumenical gatherings. Most of our discussion centered on this second 
question, and with that before us we raised the ultimate theological 
problems. But, for the most part, our discussion moved around the 
edges of the theological issues, not at the center. I mention this to 
explain that in the nature of the case at Lund the report on intercommun- 
ion had to be unsatisfactory in the sense that it had to deal with immediate 
questions of ecclesiastical practice without adequate wrestling with the 
theological problem. It is true, however, that this reflects the situation 
in the churches, since decisions are being made every day which affect 
the sacramental life, and these are often made before adequate theological 
interpretation of them can be given. 

The intercommunion section did work over, modify, and then adopt 
the commission statement on the meaning of the sacrament. That state- 
ment is: 


The dominical sacrament of Christ’s Body and Blood, controlled 
by the words of institution, with the use of the appointed elements of 
bread and wine, is: (a2) a memorial of Christ’s incarnation and earthly 
ministry, of His death and resurrection ; (b) a sacrament in which He is truly 
present to give himself to us, uniting us to Himself, to His eternal sacrifice, 
and to one another; and (c) eschatologically an anticipation of our 
fellowship with Christ in His eternal Kingdom. 


That statement, of course, is only the agreement of a section of an 
ecumenical conference, approved by the whole conference. It has no 
force as ‘dogmatic pronouncement. Further, it was clear from our 
discussions that agreement on this particular form of words still left 
many issues undecided. In itself it does not satisfy those who insist on 
further confessional agreement as a basis of intercommunion. While 
the statement is only one “item” in the whole process of discovering our 
unity, I believe its very existence is a significant fact. It gives the churches 
a focus for exploring the meaning of the sacrament in various traditions. 

Our section came to head-on disagreement over the question of the 
practice of open communion at ecumenical gatherings. The lines were 
drawn in the customary way between the churches which already practice 
open communion — that is, they invite to the Lord’s Table all Christ- 
ians who desire to come — and, on the other side, the Orthodox churches, 
the Evangelical Lutherans from Germany, and some Anglo-Catholics. 
There are some Anglicans who do not argue for open communion as 
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general practice but who propose special arrangements for open com- 
munion at ecumenical gatherings. 

1. Representatives of the Orthodox churches maintained their tradi- 
tional position of reserving the sacrament exclusively for their group 
and for those with whom they are “in communion.” At the same time 
they did not, in our section, pass negative judgments on the sacraments 
of other churches. They said that the existence of other sacraments 
is so far a “‘mystery” to them. 

2. Evangelical Lutherans from Germany formulated the problem 
as they take it to have been posed in the discussion between Luther and 
Zwingli. The meaning of the Lord’s supper is that it is the offering of 
Christ’s body and blood, not symbols of these, but their actuality present 
in the bread and wine. To celebrate the sacrament with those who hold 
any other view of it is to violate the integrity of the Christian faith as 
Lutherans hold it. This group finds itself engaged in strenuous debate 
on this question within its own communion. Further, the Church of 
Sweden, as well as other Lutheran churches in America and elsewhere, 
does not hold this kind of confessional restriction. 

3. Father Hebert and Father Brandreth argued as spokesmen for 
a point of view which may conveniently be designated “Anglo-Catholic.” 
For them, intercommunion comes after the achievement of visible unity 
in the church. The basis of that visible unity must include the historic 
episcopate as the continuance in the church of the office and authority 
of the apostles. Father Hebert stated that the church which understands 
episcopacy cannot but affirm it as a treasure which it holds in trust for 
the ecumenical church. 

The discussion involved personal commitments and decisions. 
There were effective statements on many issues and some moments of 
spiritual probing when we seemed to reach a deeper level of under- 
standing. Father Hebert’s statement in defense of episcopacy ; Mar- 
tin NiemGller’s telling of giving communion to a small group in Dachau 
concentration camp, a group which comprised many different Christian 
traditions ; the statements filled with a kind of messianic zeal from the 
churchmen from South India, were high points. In the closing days 
one Anglo-Catholic said that he had come to Lund believing in sacra- 
mental fasting at ecumenical gatherings, but that the service of the Church 
of Sweden which he attended but at which he did not receive the 
sacrament had completely changed his position. He urged that the 
statement should be included in our report that such participation was 
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for some a “concelebration.” Especially important for many was 
Dr. Donald Baillie’s effective statement on the position of the churches 
which call for intercommunion now: 


The tradition to which I belong has always laid great stress on the 
visible Church as the Body of Christ on earth, on Baptism as the sign 
of the engrafting of the individual into Christ, on ordination as the indis- 
pensable condition of celebrating any sacrament (even Baptism), on the 
corporate nature of the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, as being not 
something between the individual minister and the individual communicant 
(as it often seemed to become in the Middle Ages) but a corporate act of 
the Church, the Family Festival of the People of God ; on the real presence 
of Christ to the faith of the communicant ; and on the importance of the 
Church regulating the admission to the Lord’s Table and confirming 
it to those who had been given communicant status. In that whole tradi- 
tion there is nothing slack and careless, there is no indifference to doctrinal 
and theological realities, but the very opposite. Why then do we believe 
in intercommunion? And why do we invite to communion, when we 


celebrate, all who are communicant members of any branch of the Church 
of Christ ? 


It is because, while we stand on our own ground, we also recognise 
other Churches as being true Churches of Christ. They may differ from 
us in many matters, but we believe that, in the most fundamental matters, 
we are one with them and they with us. We may not be entirely satisfied 
with their conception of their practice of ordination or of the sacraments, 
and therefore many things would have to be straightened out before we 
would come together in organic unity. But we are near enough to each 
other to enable us on occasion to share in each other’s celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper and to feel that fundamentally we mean the same thing 
by the sacrament, so that there is no unreality — as a very large number 
of communicants from diverse traditions must have felt in the Cathedral 
of Lund last Sunday morning. * 


A turning point in the discussion came when the Anglican Bishops 
Allison and Rawlinson joined together in a statement to our section 
calling attention to Canon Hodgson’s proposal in the intercommunion 
volume that there could and should be “reciprocal open Communion 
services in those circumstances in which Anglican open Communion 


1 Quoted with Dr. Baillie’s permission. 
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services are already sanctioned.”! These bishops proposed that our 
report should explicity call the attention of all churches to this proposal. 
They said that they did not expect it to receive immediate affirmative 
response but that such a proposal coming through the Lund Conference 
would be of help in the present situation. 

It is this proposal of some Anglicans that encourages me to make 
the suggestion out lined in the second part of this paper. 

The intercommunion report is now available to be studied. I shall not 
comment further on it directly, but turn to a discussion of some of the 
issues which Lund could not resolve. I must add that the measure of 
agreement and insight that there. may be in our report owes most to 
the skill and fairness of the chairman, Dr. Payne, British Baptist, and to 
J.K.S. Reid, of the Church of Scotland, and Professor R. Hettlinger, 
Church of England in Canada, as well as to Dr. Donald Baillie, chair- 
man of the preparatory commission. 


A Proposal 


One can look at the ecumenical movement and decide that the way 
is open for a continuing conversation, removal of misunderstanding, 
and gradual advance toward a conception of the church which will 
unite all or most groups, and that therefore we can accept our present 
barriers against intercommunion until that new church emerges. This 
I understand to be Father Hebert’s position” and also that of the groups 
which oppose intercommunion at the present time. 

It appears to me, however, that another view of the matter is more 
accurate. So far has the ecumenical discussion progressed that there is 
a growing conviction that the maintenance of these barries at the present - 
time not only blocks ecumenical progress but constitutes a deepening 
of the gulf between minds and spirits and in the end will lead to frustra- 
tion of the ecumenical way. What makes this convincing to me is that 
at certain points churches which have these restrictions are already 
making concessions. German Lutherans have united at certain con- 
ferences with Reformed pastors in the communion service. The conces- 
sions made by the Anglican bishops in providing for open communion 


1 Intercommunion, edited by Donald Baillie and John Marsh. N.Y., Harper and Brothers, 
1952, p. 268. 


2 Ibid., p. 253. 











at ecumenical conferences and this recent suggestion by Canon Hodgson 
that there be reciprocal open communion services at ecumenical gather- 
ings are further cases in point. 

The problem is that these moves are themselves only partly accepted 
by the churches in which they are proposed. There are many who 
oppose them on principle. Further, even if such concessions should 
be agreed to on all sides, they still seem in the nature of “economic” 
moves designed to meet practical situations, but in themselves they 
do not yet get over the primary difficulty which I take to be the follow- 
ing: Unless those who are now moving toward unity in the body of 
Christ can recognize one another as being within the Christian church 
and therefore share together in the sacrament of the grace of Christ 
who has made us one, then we are saying that we can have full com- 
munion in the Body of Christ only when some of our historic Christian 
groups capitulate to claims made by others that their particular doctrine 
or polity is essential to the church. Our Christian history contradicts 
that conclusion. The church has lived in many types of polity, and it has 
lived with sacramental doctrines some of which take Luther’s side and 
some Zwingli’s in the discussion about the Real Presence. So long as 
our discussion about ecumenical problems involves the assumption 
that in the end some must capitulate to the historical forms of other 


groups, the ecumenical way will finally lead us to a reaffirmation of 
our separate traditions which at some points divide us against one 
another. 


The thesis which arises out of the present situation is the following : 
What ought to be possible here and now in the ecumenical movement is 
for some of the groups which are not now in communion with one 
another to come together for the express purpose of finding the condi- 
tions upon which they might take together a new and historic decision. 
We should affirm together that we do now respond to the call of Christ 
to acknowledge our unity in him by declaring that barriers which we 
have previously held to intercommunion are no longer to be held and 
that as participants together in the one body of Christ we continue 
to work out our differences within the new community which we recognize 
sacramentally in this way. I suggest that there is a call to all churches 
at this time to do something which we have never done before, to declare 
that in spite of our historic divisions a new situation has been created 
among us in which Christ himself calls us to take up a new position 
with respect to the sacraments of his grace. 
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Before discussing the theological problem involved in this proposal, 
I should make it clear that I am not saying that we can prescribe now 
just what the conditions of such a mutual recognition would be, nor am 
I suggesting that it would mean an immediate breaking-down of all 
regulations restricting intercommunion at all times and places. Con- 
ceivably it would mean only some new structure for a service at ecumen- 
ical gatherings. This in itself, however, would be of inestimable worth. 


Some kinds of restrictions would be involved, as, for example, 
that the sacrament must be celebrated by ordained priests and ministers 
and that some brief dogmatic formula announcing that this is the sacra- 
ment of the grace of Jesus Christ our Lord and Savior could be required. 
But we would be saying that under certain given conditions to which 
we have all agreed there may be full sharing in the communion service 


for all who accept the new ecumenical reality which Christ has already 
created among us. 


I should say here also that the question of whether the actual rite 
of celebration ought to remain that of some particular group and be 
celebrated under the auspices of local Christian congregations may for this 
discussion remain open. It seems clear that there are many valid celebra- 
tions of the sacrament at ecumenical conferences and other gatherings 


which are not held within a local congregation. At the same time, it 


is surely not a “conference” which celebrates the Lord’s Supper, but the 
church. 


The problem which this proposal involves is to give it a theological 
interpretation which is sound and which can be accepted. I do not mean 
that a theology has to be invented to justify this practical move. I mean 
rather that we need to draw out in valid theological terms the logic of 
this demand which so many believe Christ through the Holy Spirit is 
laying upon us. 

Reference to the Holy Spirit obviously indicates the direction in 
which one would look for the theological basis of such a new decision 
of the church creating a structure which transcends established historic 
forms. What our thesis calls for is a new and form-creating decision 
taken with all its risk, its unpredictable consequences, but taken as a 
fulfilment of our Christian vocation and as a response to the present 
call of God in our history to be his people and to serve him by a faith- 
filled determination of his church to let nothing which is less than God’s 
own holy will stand in our way. 
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To put the matter this way is certainly to assume that the Spirit 
does create new structures in Christian history and that no present 
historical form can be made absolutely coequal with what God in Christ 
may here and now demand of us. 

The immediate objection may be that this is to urge a typically 
“congregational” or “spiritualist” theology as the solution of the ecumen- 
ical problem and that this represents merely a demand on the part of 
the “free church” position that others should come over to them. Admit- 
ting that one must look within such theological understanding as he has 
for any ecumenical solutions and that these will always be colored by 
the tradition in which he stands, I would hope that this objection will 
not be taken before certain possible misunderstandings are removed. 

Certainly to say that the Spirit may call us to a response in our 
existential situation, for which there is no simple historical precedent, 
is to take a position upon which the “spiritualistic” Christian groups 
have insisted. But I am not saying that we can hold this as if we can 
ignore all historical forms or as if there are no historical and traditional 
controls by which we recognize the Spirit himself. To say that the Spirit 
may create new forms in history is not to deny that he uses the body 
of historical forms as guide and check. 

But is the conception that the Spirit does create new forms in history 
simply a sectarian notion ? Is this not the plain meaning of all Christian 
history ? The ecumenical creeds defining the boundaries of the faith 
were the creations of specific church gatherings in a given time and 
place. The Scripture itself was created by the work of the Spirit leading 
men to respond in their situations to the Word of God. All our forms of 
church polity developed out of concrete historical situations in the 
process of Christian living. Must we deny that there can be any further 
development ? 

To say that our theology of the ecumenical movement must allow 
for concrete new decisions breaking with the rigidities of established 
forms may seem to beg all the important questions because the very 
problem is that there are some communions, at least, which seem to 
insist that the work of the Spirit is bound to certain historic forms of 
polity. (There are Congregationalists who are as rigid about making 
this claim for the polity of “local autonomy” as any Anglo-Catholic is 
in regard to episcopacy.) But all the concessions which have been made 
in “special cases,” even by Rome and by the Orthodox churches, in the 
matter of intercommunion make it plain that somewhere, at some point, 
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any absolute bondage of the spirit to historic forms is really not affirmed 
when we push our theological positions to the limit. One point frequently 
made at Lund was that the very existence of the World Council of 
Churches does imply that in some sense most of us regard most of the 
other members as “churches.” 

The theology of the Spirit for which I am arguing seems to me in 
harmony with the position set forth by T. F. Torrance in his important 
essay in the Jntercommunion volume. Torrance sets out to state a doctrine 
of the church, for sees that nothing less than this can lead us beyond 
purely pragmatic concessions as a solution to the ecumenical problem. 
He argues that the sacramental life of the church is really one. Therefore 
baptism and the Lord’s Supper should always be considered as aspects 
of the whole relationship between Christ and his church. He argues 
that one who has been brought within the church by baptism is already 
a member of Christ’s transcendent body. Therefore “to refuse the 
Eucharist to those baptised into Christ Jesus and incorporated into 
His resurrection-body amounts either to a denial of the transcendent 
reality of Holy Baptism or to attempted schism within the Body of 
Christ.” + Torrance holds that the true solution of the relation of the 
Spirit to historical forms can be arrived at only by setting the life of 
the church in history in the perspective of the biblical eschatology ; 
“in every true Eucharist, where there is a sacramental enactment of 
the mystery of the Virgin Birth and the Resurrection of the Body there 
is involved an eschatological suspension of historical continuity and the 
order and authority which that involves.” ? 

While agreeing that the only doctrine which can point the way 
through here is that of the power of the Spirit to transcend established 
forms and create new ones, I think Torrance goes too far when he speaks 
of a “suspension of historical continuity.”” Whatever the biblical eschat- 
ology means with its affirmation of life in the new age, it is for us a life 
not “out of history” but in it. We are not living in the last days, we are 
living as those who “expect” the last days. To forget that distinction 
seems to me to distort all our problems both theological and ecclesiastical. 

My proposal is that all Christians who accept William Temple’s 
statement that our present situation is a “scandal” should within our 
present ecumenical structures find a way to come together and ask 


1 Jbid., p. 339. 
2 Jbid., p. 338. 





what new corporate act we could all take together which would open 
the way for the beginning of a sacramental unity within which we would 
continue to work out our differences and continue to try to persuade one 
another of the validity of our insights into the nature of the church. 

In conclusion I wish to consider the implications of such a proposal 
for the “free church” tradition in which I stand) for I cannot anticipate 
how it will appear to others. 

It might be supposed that what is suggested sounds simply like an 
extension of the present practice of “open communion” in the free 
churches to the whole church. It may appear as if it is only others 
who are to be asked to give up something. 

My intent looks in the opposite direction. The churches which have 
practiced open communion should be confronted with the most serious 
questions as to the terms upon which they practice open communion. 
Has there been among them a theological seriousness and a continual 
openness to the demand of Christ that the sacrament should be in very 
truth a proclamation of his death and of his grace ? 

The whole problem of intercommunion is complicated, it must be 
admitted, by a certain laxness in the practice of many free churches. 
It cannot be denied that the sacrament has been allowed in many places 
to become only an occasional rite, and its meaning has been thinned 


out or it has faded off into sheer unintelligibility. It is true that there can 
be laxness in the celebration of the sacrament even when all the “tradi- 


tional forms” are observed and the “fencing of the table” is rigidly 
carried out. Surely the fact that someone has been through the rite 
of baptism and confirmation under either episcopal or non-episcopal 
orders is no guarantee that the sacrament will be celebrated or received 
worthily. But the free churches must face their own problem in this 
regard and ask in what ways it can be secured that the sacrament takes 
the place it should rightfully have in the corporate life of the church. 
That means theological interpretation of its meaning. It means prayerful 
and repentant self-searching within the church as to the meaning of the 
act of celebration. That there must be some restrictions on the offering 
of the sacrament in congregations, some conditions of commitment, 
of sharing the life of the congregation, and of understanding laid down 
seems clear enough. One strong impression I brought back from Lund 
was that the ecumenical demand lays just as radical a call upon the free 
churches to reconsider and reconceive their practice as it does upon any 
other tradition. 
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Episcopacy 


It may help to make clear what is involved in this proposal for a 
new corporate decision in relation to the sacrament if I refer to one 
of the central points which seems to be a stumbling block, that is, epis- 
copal ordination and confirmation as required for the “church catholic.” 

While I cannot see that this position can be held as some Anglo- 
Catholics hold it, what should be emphasized is that the question of 
the meaning of apostolicity and episcopacy is just as deep a problem for 
the “free churches” as for any other. The demand upon them is a radical 
call to rethink their own position in respect to it. The Christian church 
is in its essence and intent the catholic church, that is, the one undivided, 
universal body of Christ. We cannot have that church without a structure 
of authority and sacramental practice which expresses the continuity, 
the unity, and the universality of the church. 


What is argued, I take it, is that episcopacy as the continuation 
in the church of apostolic authority is essential to the catholic reality 
of the church. It seems to me this is true. Episcopacy as meaning 
those functions, offices, and forms in the church which express the 
church’s unity, apostolicity, and universality is of the esse of the church. 
But has this episcopal function always been exercised through the “office 
of bishop” as that has been traditionally defined and conceived ? Surely 
the answer is “No.” Through many offices churches have expressed the 
apostolic authority and the catholic order of the church. 

The presbytery, the congregational connexional system, the forms 
of ordination and development of ecclesiastical offices, superintendencies, 
general ministries, and so on — all have been forms in which churches 
have sought to express their responsibility for the whole community 
of the faithful. I am not arguing that any or all of these is exactly the 
same as the historic episcopate. I am not arguing whether or not any or 
all of them is as adequate an expression of the church’s catholicity as 
the historic episcopate. What is important is that “episcopacy,” in 
the sense of the care and oversight of the whole church and as expression 
of apostolic authority, has been present in some form in all the church’s 
life wherever it has been truly conscious of its catholic character. I should 
agree that where churches declare themselves absolutely autonomous 
as local congregations, without any recognition of sharing or belonging 
in the corporate life of the whole church, it is difficult to say that there 
the church catholic has received any adequate expression. But the position 
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being taken here is not that all forms and doctrines of the church are 
equal. It is rather that we cannot judge merely by external criteria whether 
or not some function essential to the church catholic has been and is 
actually present in a given form of church life. 

What ought to be possible is for Anglicans and free churchmen 
together to consider what forms of the episcopal office are now meaning- 
ful in the life of the church and what limitations traditional definitions 
of this office have. Free churchmen ought to consider seriously whether 
in the present situation of the church some more explicit form of the 
episcopacy, with adequate recognition of its rootage in the free decisions 
of the churches and held responsible directly to the church, may be a 
further step toward a more adequate polity now. But the point in 
relation to intercommunion is that such a discussion could best go 
on if it were acknowledged that we do recognize one another as churches 
and if we should begin to share a sacramental life together. Then we 
would not be in the position that one side has to capitulate to the other 
in an imperial struggle between two irreconcilable conceptions of the 
church. Apostolicity, episcopacy, and a true congregationalism are 
compatible and interdependent elements in a conception of the Christian 
church, but we shall have to break through to some new forms of church 
life and polity which none of us now possesses fully in order to show that 
this is true. 

I hope what I have tried to say here in no way appears to treat matters 
of faith and order as if there were no fundamental issues of the church’s 
life at stake. I may be misunderstanding or crudely misrepresenting 
what is involved in the matter of episcopacy. But above and beyond 
any particular matter in dispute I cannot escape the conviction that 
God stands in present and shattering judgment upon the adequacy 
of any of our traditional forms of faith or practice and that the Spirit 
is creating some new orders in the midst of the old. These new orders 
cannot be developed without a full exercise of our historical responsibility 
toward the elements of truth that we find in our various traditions, 
but God is the Lord of history, and the church must remember that 
“he maketh all things new.” 





AN ANGLICAN COMMENT 


BY 


THE BISHOP OF DERBY 


I have been asked to contribute a “Comment,” from the point of 
view of an Anglican, upon Dr. D. D. Williams’ article on Intercommunion. 
Let me begin by endorsing his statement that “Christians who cannot 
share in the sacrament together must acknowledge that their unity in 
Christ is not complete and they must bear in self-searching, in prayer 
and in penitence the judgment that they have not yet found all that is 
meant by being members together in the body of Christ.” The fact that 
there is division between Christians is precisely the tragedy of Christendom 
as we know it, and there is certainly need for self-searching and penitence 
on the part of the representatives of all the great Christian traditions. 

Dr. Williams at an early point in his article refers to Dr. Van Dusen’s 
letter in The Christian Century in which Dr. Van Dusen is described by 
Dr. Williams as “criticizing especially the doctrine that only congrega- 
tions + could celebrate the sacrament.” That is a phrasing which grates 
strangely on Anglican ears. The doctrine held by the majority of 
those who discussed Intercommunion at Lund was to the effect rather 
that only Churches are entitled to celebrate the sacrament, and by 
“Churches” in such a connexion would be meant Christian ““Communions” 
or “Denominations,” acting through their appropriate organs of ministry, 
and claiming to act in the name of the Church Universal. In the view of 
the majority, a minister who acts as the celebrant of Holy Communion 
does so in his ministerial capacity, and with the implicit authorisation 
of the “Church” to which he belongs, and, since every existing “Church” 
or “Denomination” of Christians claims to be, at the least, a valid 
manifestation of the “Church” (in the New Testament sense of the 
redeemed People of God), the minister or celebrant is by implication 
claiming to act in the name not only of a “denomination,” but of the 
“blessed company of all faithful people dispersed throughout the whole 
world,” and indeed (as many would add) of those also who, having 
departed this life in God’s faith and fear, are yet one with their brethren, 
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still here upon earth, in the Communion of Saints. To quote Dr. Wil- 
liams’ own words, “‘ The Christian Church is in its essence and intent the 
Catholic Church, that is, the one undivided, universal body of Christ,” 
and “we cannot have that Church without a structure of authority 
and sacramental practice which expresses the continuity, the unity 
and the universality of the Church.” It is precisely because it appears 
to them to be the clearest expression and embodiment of this principle 
in the sphere of Church Order that so many Anglicans cling, with what 
appears to so many of their brethren to be an over-rigid insistence, 
to the principle and practice of episcopacy and to the requirement that 
the celebrant of Holy Communion must be for Anglicans a priest who 
has been episcopally ordered, and whose ministry carries with it, accord- 
ingly, the authority of some Church whose episcopate stands in the 
historic succession. 

Rightly or wrongly, the majority of Anglicans, holding these views, — 
believe that they ought not to transgress the known rules of their Church 
in these matters. But the Anglican situation is complex. There are 
those who, relying on well-known seventeenth-century precedents! do 
not hesitate as individuals to communicate in foreign Protestant Churches 
which have not retained continuity through the Episcopate with the 
Church of pre-Reformation days, and the Church of England, though 
it has never authorised this practice, has never officially forbidden it. 
At the other end of the ecclesiastical scale, there are Anglicans who 
regard intercommunion of any kind with non-episcopalians as being 
wholly inadmissible. The official, or quasi-official, attitude of the Anglican 
Church is intermediate between these two views : the majority of Anglican 
Bishops are prepared in particular cases and in particular context (of 
which conferences aiming at the eventual reunion of Christendom are 
a specific example) to sanction the admission of non-Anglicans to Holy 
Communion, celebrated in accordance with some recognised Anglican 
rite by an Anglican Bishop or priest, by an exercise of what is described 
as “economy,” and the majority of Anglican communicants would 
approve of this line, and would be ready themselves to take part in such 
“open” Communion services, though precluded in conscience from 
receiving the sacrament at the hands of a celebrant who has not been 
episcopally ordained, either on the simple ground that the Churches of 


1 Anglican exiles on the Continent during the Commonwealth period are known to have 
communicated on occasions in foreign Protestant Churches which were not episcopally ordered. 
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the Anglican Communion have not authorised them to do so, or on the 
ground that, in the present state of Christendom, they conceive it to 
be their duty to bear witness (even in painful ways) to the principles — 
endorsed in practice by all Anglican Churches — that the celebrant 
should be an ordained priest, and that a Bishop is, according to all 
pre-Reformation tradition, and to all Anglican post-Reformation tradi- 
tion, the proper minister of ordination. 

In the discussions on intercommunion at Lund the Bishop of Chelms- 
ford and I desired (as Dr. Williams in his article quite properly notes) 
that attention should be called to the proposal of Canon Hodgson in 
his paper on Anglicanism and Intercommunion contributed to the pre- 
Lund volume on Jntercommunion, that consideration should be given by 
the Anglican Churches to the possibility of recognising “the rightness 
of reciprocal open Communion Services in those circumstances in which 
Anglican open Communion Services are already sanctioned”. Canon 
Hodgson’s article is a carefully considered statement, based on deli- 
berate theological grounds. His argument rests, at the crucial point 
(as he himself points out), upon the readiness to draw a distinction 
between “God’s will for His Church in its unity and His will for it in its 
present divided condition.” God’s eventual will— Canon Hodgson 
suggests — is for an united Church in the future in which the “apostolic 
succession”’ through the episcopate should be every where restored. 
In the meantime, “‘in this interim period of disorganisation between the 
disruption of the past and the reunion of the future,” the suggestion 
is made that it may be God’s will that we should “recognise the equality 
of His sacramental activity in Episcopal and non-Episcopal bodies 
alike.” I do not suppose that the Bishop of Chelmsford thought, any 
more than I did myself, that there would be any immediate acceptance 
of Canon Hodgson’s theology of the matter by the Anglican Churches 
as a whole, or that the Church of England (for example) was immediately 
likely to adopt officially a practice implying it. But we thought Canon 
Hodgson’s paper embodied a serious challenge to the generally received 
Anglican view, and that it ought to receive serious consideration. We 
should have been glad therefore if in the Report of the Lund section 
on Intercommunion a specific reference to Canon Hodgson’s proposal 
could have been made, and it was with regret that we acquiesced in the 
decision of our colleagues not in the end to include it. 


1 Op. cit. p. 268, 
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A SOLITARY ECUMENICAL PROPHET 


BY 


HENDRIK KRAEMER 


At a meeting of the Joint Committee of the International Missionary 
Council and the Word Council of Churches held in London in July, 1952, 
to discuss the reactions to he Rolle document, “The Calling of the 
Church to Mission and Unity,” the writer of this article mentioned in 
discussion the views of a well-known nineteenth century Dutch theol- 
ogian. Since these views were found to be particularly relevant, the 
suggestion was made that they be presented more consistently in the 
Ecumenical Review. 

First, a few remarks about the man himself. J. H. Gunning was 
born in 1829 and died in 1905. Abraham Kuyper, Daniel Chantepie 
de la Saussaye and Gunning were undoubtedly the three greatest 
theologians of nineteenth-century Holland. All were men of great 
stature, but Gunning was perhaps the deepest and most original of the 
three. Although he exerted great influence, he remained in many ways 
a solitary figure, for in all the burning issues of the time he insisted on 
blazing his own trail. His works deal primarily with the issues of his 
days and the situations in which he was involved ; yet they remain of 
great value for us today because they were always written in the light 
of what he himself called a “pneumatic theology.” His works were 
often quite “ uncontemporary,” for he was always trying to bring out 
the dominant themes of Biblical thinking. This he did in an imaginative 
way that continues to impress us with its captivating power and personal 
spiritual sensitivity. There is exousia in his words. 

This article simply presents a summary of one of Gunning’s numerous 
small brochures which contains views that are extremely relevant to the 
Ecumenical Movement today, and that, in our opinion, will always remain 
so. They deserve to be taken seriously for their searching and prophetic 
quality. 

The title of the brochure in question is “The Oneness of the Church” 
(De Eenheid der Kerk). It was first presented as an address to students 
at the opening of the academic year in 1896 at Leiden University, where 
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Gunning was professor of theology. It is Gunning’s reaction to the 
publication by Pope Leo XIII of the Encyclical Satis Cognitum 
(June 29, 1896) which dealt with the unity of the Church. We must 
remember that Gunning was speaking at a time when no one in the 
churches of Holland or among Dutch theologians showed the slightest 
concern for the unity of the Church. Disunity was accepted as perfectly 
normal, and unity, in the modern ecumenical sense, if it were thought 
about at all, was considered so much wishful thinking. It is all the 
more striking then that Gunning sees and says things that are even in 
our more ecumenical era remarkable in their profundity. 

Much of what Gunning says in this brochure he develops more 
fully in a somewhat larger work entitled De Opbouw der Kerk op 
haren Grondslag (Building Up the Church on Its Foundation — that 
is, Christ), which was written in 1900. In our opinion this work is a 
gold mine for those who are today concerned for the “building-up of 
the fellowship.” 

The following is merely a brief, but we hope faithful, report of 
Gunning’s views on the unity and disunity of the Church and the conse- 
quences thereof for all aspects of human history. 

Among the various fields of learning in a university, theology stands 
for the conviction that truth in the real sense has been given to us and 
can be known. Theology is not in the university to be an advocate for 
“religion,” because the Church is not one of many organisations within 
the body politic, not even the noblest and sublimest among them. In 
her origin and in her life the Church is heavenly. She is an image of 
the eternal Oneness of the Father and the Son in the Holy Spirit. There- 
fore, she is not one of many organisations but the ground of all organis- 
ations, of all love, all knowledge, all art, all heroism manifest in the 
world. The full development of human life, both social and intellectual, 
depends on the recognition and expression of the oneness of the Church. 
If this oneness is imperfect, everything else is imperfect. It is necessary 
then that the Church confess to her own oneness. Seen in this light, 
the Encyclical Letter of Leo XIII, in spite of many unacceptable state- 
ments in it, is a truly priestly pronouncement. The Pope finds himself 
under the tragic necessity of vindicating this oneness for Ais Church ; 
yet the important thing is that he clearly enunciates the great truth 
that only in the oneness of the Church lies the salvation of the world. 
The Church of Christ is the root of all truth and of all salvation, the 
only refuge for men with their theoretical and practical problems. But 
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the Church is such a refuge only when the oneness of the Church becomes 
manifest through the proper disappearance of her disunity. 

Gunning calls attention to this encyclical, pointing out that Protestants 
would not be worthy of their name if, because they must repudiate 
the preposterous claims of Leo to be head of all Christendom, they 
should at the same time refuse to hear from his mouth the Word of 
Christ. The Pope, calling attention in his pronouncement to the Christ- 
willed unity of the Church, unequivocally rejects any plurality in the 
Church. Do we agree? Our answer will depend on what we believe 
to be the nature and purpose of the Church. Is the nature and purpose 
of the Church the salvation of mankind or is it the manifestation of 
God’s glory? Gunning answers emphatically that is the latter. The 
salvation of mankind is necessarily implied in God’s glory, but it must 
be kept always in second place. God’s glory, including also of course 
man’s salvation, must come first, just as our Lord puts first in His 
prayer petitions for the hallowing of God’s Name and the coming of 
His Kingdom. 

This seemingly theoretical distinction is actually of very great 
importance. From the beginning to the end of Scripture it is God’s 
eternal design that comes first. From this flows His act of creation, 
redemption and sanctification. In true community with Him man 
adores Him, and in this community and this adoration every human 
community is grounded. 

When our life in communion with God grows weak, God is replaced 
by “religiosity,” the subjective takes precedence over the objective. The 
stress is no longer placed on God himself, His Word, and His Act, but 
rather on our own religious opinions. Justification by faith, then, is 
an excellent formulation of the truth of the Christian faith. It holds 
that it is God alone, not some doctrine about God, nor our own faith 
that saves us. Faith is only a receiving instrument, not a generating 
power for salvation. When this radical emphasis on God begins to 
weaken, it is our “human condition and activity” that comes more and 
more to the fore. The stress shifts from the self-disclosing God and His 
Will to our own religious life and our own piety. 

Such subjectivism fosters two serious deviations, individualism and 
the disparagement of Israel. Individualism and subjectivism are two 
sides of the same coin. Only the great act of God’s mercy and right- 
eousness can shatter the pride of man and create a life of true love and 
unity. No mere religious fervour can do that. 
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Gunning spends considerable time on the second point — the 
disparagement of Israel. He makes some profound observations on this 
subject which today is still neglected by a large part of the Christian 
Church. The Fathers of the early centuries were already inclined to 
misunderstand the essential role of Israel and its abiding position in 
the divine dispensation. Their grasp of the Old Testament lacked the 
breadth and universality of the Prophets and the Apostle Paul. They 
considered Israel as belonging definitely to the past, whereas Paul 
regarded it as the abiding root, temporarily put aside because of its 
unbelief, but destined to be restored like an olive branch into the tree 
into which we like a wild olive shoot have also been grafted. By forgetting 
the future coming of Christ, men lost the prophetic spirit. By not 
affirming the restoration of Israel to be the close of God’s history with 
man, as Paul does in Romans 9-11, the Church presumed upon Israel 
by applying the promises about the Kingdom to herself. The riches 
of the Biblical eschatology were reduced to a reference to only two 
periods, here on earth and immediately hereafter in eternity, in heaven. 
The coming Kingdom of Christ was forgotten. The Church needs then 
a visible centre which is the Lord when He comes. 

When spiritual life declines, the future coming of Christ is no longer 
anticipated ; the Church becomes worldly. Subjectivist piety and schism 
inevitably enter in. The individual Church, separated from the others, 
claims to be the only true and complete Church in doctrine and order. 
Such an attitude is schismatic and applies to the Roman Catholic Church 
as well, in spite of her claims. Protestantism’s danger is to put subjective 
piety too much at the centre and by various arguments to justify the 
plurality of churches which have resulted from the breaking of the 
Church’s unity. Such justifications often unconsciously presuppose 
that piety, in its rich variety, and not the one, all determining and 
revealed will of God is our point of departure. Plurality can only be 
defended on the basis of “the pious heart” and not on the grounds of 
““God’s Will and Glory.” Division may have been historically necessary, 
but it remains a scandal all the same. The Oneness of the Church exists. 
It has its being in God and in the aitivity of the Holy Spirit. It cannot 
be created by men, not by Leo, not by the Evangelical Alliance, and 
not, we may add in our day, by the World Council of Churches. 

Gunning vigorously protests against the sinful and destructive 
attitude that accepts divisions as legitimate merely because they have 
sometimes been unavoidable. The Church is called to reveal God’s 
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glory through a visible manifestation of the unity of the Body in this 
world of division and hostility. The disunity of the Church lies at the 
root of what we today call secularization, because it has closed our 
eyes to the truth and robbed the world of the possibility of seeing 
truth and love embodied in the Church. To be sure, Christians and 
their churches are involved in much labour of love, in facing up to the 
needs of the world, and this deserves great respect, but, as John 17: 21 
shows us, it is the being that must precede the doing. As long as the 
Church does not confess Christ in the unity of Faith, her activity will not 
have victorious power. 

Not until the Church, with real repentance, confesses its aims in this 
regard will God again make visible the Oneness of His Church through 
acts of judgment. This is what the New Testament teaches. The road 
to visible unity is marked not by our successes, but by acts of divine 
judgment, which, bringing great tribulation, humble and purify the churches. 
It is not our achievements, but God’s acts of judgment, that will be able 
to purge the Church of what keeps it from manifesting its oneness. 

In this situation we can only work in the spot where God has placed 
us to make the church to which we belong more nearly ready for its 
partnership in the one holy Church of which the Scriptures speak. 
Our expectation that God, and not our own activity, will bring us the 
gift, gives us courage to work humbly and joyfully. Our faith in the 
unity of the Church does not mean accusing the Roman Catholic Church. 
It means in the first place acknowledging the sins of the whole Church 
in all ages as in our own. In his encyclical, Leo XIII expresses the 
desire that all should become Roman Catholic. Let us not reply by saying, 
Let everyone become Protestant. Such a reply would be wrong even 
if we had a Church in which the Confession of Faith occupied the right 
place and whose order and discipline were properly organized. 

Christ is the centre and head of all things; we are not. This con- 
viction stands over against the claim of the Roman Church to have not 
only the truth, but its infallible expression. It also repudiates the claim 
of the Roman Church that all submit to her. “Catholic” means not domi- 
nation, but “serving one another in love.” 

These then briefly are Gunning’s views. Both by the lonely position 
he occupied in his own day and by his outlook, he reminds us in many 
ways of F. D. Maurice in England. Both men still speak to our time. 
Both are, as Canon Vidler said of Maurice, “seminal” theologians. 
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ECUMENICAL CHRONICLE 


THE WITNESS OF THE PRISONERS 


In a booklet which has appeared in Berlin (Das Zeugnis der Verhafteten, 
Lettner Verlag) Dr. Martin Fischer describes the ministry of several churcn 
leaders in the German Democratic Republic who have recently been arrested. 
He shows at the same what their witness means for the whole Church of 
Christ. 

We print the preface by Dr. Martin Niemdller and the pages by Dr. Fischer 
which are of special significance for Christians in other countries who will 
want to remember these loyal witnesses in their intercessions. 


Preface 


The message which is entrusted to the Church proclaims the salvation 
of God, and calls therefore upon all men to undergo conversion, “turning” — 
a turning away from redemptions of their own invention, a turning to the 
One Incarnate Word in Which God brings about and tenders His salvation. 

In a world where men and nations, systems and ideologies are in continual 
conflict, this message is now welcomed as an ally, now combated as an advers- 
ary, by the contending parties. But it is neither an ally nor an adversary ; 
it is never a party to the conflict, and for that reason it is, wherever it is truly 
heard, either believed and accepted or rejected and hated : it is neither ““West- 
ern” nor “Eastern.” It preaches conversion and salvation to both sides, 
indeed to all sides. And where it is not obeyed it cannot but arouse hatred 
and hostility, in both West and East — “ye shall be hated of all men for 
My Name’s sake.” 

So long as the message had to speak out clearly against Nazism, it was 
miscontrued as a justification of all Nazism’s opponents ; that is to say, the 
Church was then rated and recognised by all these opponents as an ally. 
This misconception has persisted to this day. It is not seen to be a misconcep- 
tion until the critical, judicial character of the message causes it to speak 
out likewise against these “friends” and their self-justification. When that 
happens, it becomes obvious that there is and must always be a “conflict 
with the Church.” The conflict’s forms and methods are not decided by the 
Church : the Church has only the one form, witness, and only the one method, 
suffering. And, knowing as it does that victory is already gained once and for 
all time, it carries on the struggle with no bitterness or hatred, but in penitence 
and prayer. The antagonists who think they have to fight the Church in 
defence of their own righteousness go about it with forms and methods varying 
very widely according to their individual natures and characters, their particular 
systems and programmes — temperate forms trying to get the Church to 
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support one side, with correspondingly temperate methods going as far, 
perhaps, as a little quiet jobbery, and then again exceedingly rigorous forms 
of a deterrent type, with rigorous methods that do not stop at fire and sword. 
Thus the eternal conflict with the Church alters in aspect, but what does not and 
must not alter is the response, the courageous witness of the Church amid its 
suffering, the witness to the grace and truth which “came through Jesus Christ.” 

The world today has its own manner and its own means of describing 
the conflict : it does not understand what is going on, and can only represent 
it from a partisan standpoint, in order to exonerate itself by seeking to throw 
the onus on the other side. It is for the Church to see that its witness is no 
shouted down by the noise the world makes, but is cried aloud, that the 
suffering of those who bear that witness, where and when God will, may 
become an instrument in the hands of the Holy Spirit to convince, to induce 
contrition and faith, to publish the victory of God and thereby to proclaim 
the peace of His forgiveness and renewal. 

I hope that the details which follow may also afford a contribution, the 
contribution of the generation now living and being led into tribulation, upon 
which likewise is written, ““Whose faith follow.” MARTIN NIEMOLLER 


* 
* * 


The best-known among them is perhaps Pastor Hamel, the student pastor 
in Halle, who was arrested on February 12, 1953. Halle, a city in Central 
Germany where ecclesiastical influence is practically nil, is a hard place to 
tackle. Yet it was there that Pastor Hamel was influencing hundreds of stu- 
dents, and many professors, by his preaching, and students, professors and 
pastors far beyond Halle itself. 

Hamel knew that he was in danger. He used to like speaking to the unfor- 
tunate men who had to keep him under surveillance. But he could not let 
up on his work. He never knew an instant’s doubt as to whether he ought to 
stay in Halle or not. There was no lack of warnings and invitations to leave. 
Outbursts against him were frequent in the Press and in public demonstrations. 
But he carried on with the witness it was his duty to bear, and preached the 
Gospel in tranquillity and trust. This made him a refuge to those who sought 
courage and aid. He helped many people to achieve greater strength. But 
the decisive factor was his witness itself, and all the things he did, great and 
small, to help other people were intended only as the translation into concrete 
terms of the witness he knew had been laid upon him. 

Obedience in the faith as it used to be practised in the Confessing Church 
accompanied Hamel into the new circumstances. He had a clear grasp of the 
situation, and could not be said to be short-sighted or deluded. He and the 
others who have been arrested are at one in refusing to subscribe to the recent 
attempts in both West and East to establish a system of “throne and altar,” 
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and at the same time rejecting that form of piety which disdains the world and 
seeks God in the airless interior of a self-sufficient Church. They gladly 
acknowledge secular achievement, but they feel bound also to unmask lying 
machinations without remorse. They were able to do this, in connection with 
particular texts and particular circumstances, by means of sermons and Bible 
classes. In Hamel’s parish especially there thus developed something in the 
nature of summoning and exorcising evil spirits. Pious silence was abandoned, 
the charmed circle was broken, the truth came forth and made men free. 


Those thus rejoicing in their freedom might easily have fallen into all sorts 
of politicalising errors. But he himself put a stop to such errors wherever 
he came across them. He abode by the doctrine of the justification of the 
godless in the love of God, and destroyed self-elected piety. Nor did he 
allow the pride of place due to the Gospel to be usurped by any political 
activity, undertaken in a kind of crusading temper. If ever there was anyone 
who warned immature youth against political underground work, it was 
Hamel, and his friend Althausen. Anything that could not be ventured upon 
openly he condemned as not to be in keeping with the task of the Church. 
He did, indeed, say in public many things that made anxious friends tremble 
for him. But he was not trying to be contentious, only to be constructive. 
It was in this spirit that, at the request of the Conference of Student Pastors, 
he approached the Minister for College Education, Prof. Harig, drawing 
his attention to the deleterious consequences of the overburdening of students 
with work under the new ten-month academic year. It was in this spirit that 
his parish members visited student leaders desirous of packing their Stu- 
dent Council at its forthcoming elections, to talk them into a better frame of 
mind. And it was in this spirit too that Hamel protested to RIAS, the 
West Berlin radio station, showing up the unfortunate effects of some of its 
propaganda. Exhorting, pleading, striving on behalf of law and order— 
all this was done whatever the cost, even if the cost was liberty itself. 

As Pastor Hamel said, “Our liberty consists in loving our brethren now, 
and in realising that we must bring to the encounter truth, time, space and 
great understanding, even if our ingenuousness delivers us into their hands 
and we have no further control over possible developments.” No one re- 
garding pastors as tolerable from the State’s point of view only so long as 
they are inactive and easy-going could tolerate Hamel. Anyone, on the 
other hand, wishing men ready to give and serve could not but love him. 
Anyone doing wrong could only dread him, and hate him with an undying 
hatred. His friends could not help realising that he was surrounded by people 
who hated him. Timorous souls for that reason shrank from him. They 
would not have done so with a clear conscience had they only understood 
what sort of a witness he was bearing. But those who stood fast by him were 
not infrequently set free to live, to live in truth ... 
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When witness has been borne before all the world, so that everyone can 
examine and publicly analyse it, the arrest of such a pastor as this is some- 
thing of extraordinarily wide significance. A swoop of this kind never touches 
only its instigator and its victim, it touches the wider public. Confidence in 
the prisoner increases among those who knew the witness he bore; above 
all, confidence is destroyed in those who carry out arrests without establish- 
ing, setting forth and publishing their reasons. So far in most cases neither 
the victim’s church nor his relatives have been notified of any reason for his 
arrest. Hamel did his work with a good conscience. His congregation fol- 
lowed him with a good conscience. And a good conscience is something no 
power in the world can break. People can be broken so that they are no 
longer recognisable and have lost their faces and their names, but conscience 
cannot be overcome except with truth. When Pastor Hamel is alleged to 
have engaged in underground work, those who know him simply laugh. 
When his list of his students’ addresses is twisted into a list of underground 
workers, away goes the last remnant of confidence in those who produce or 
believe these statements. A man who bears witness to the Gospel compels 
the truth. If his enemies fight him with other means, then over him stands 
God Himself. If he falls, he falls into the hand of God. 


Efforts are being made today to force the Church to confine itself purely 
to worship. The Russian Church, for instance, has always, in its inmost 
spiritual essence, been a worshipping church, and not a church believing, in 
the Protestant sense, upon the living Word. Things which do not seem to 
have taken it so very much by surprise, such as the prohibition of evan- 
gelistic campaigns or the suppression of theological faculties, would cut the 
Evangelical Church in Germany to the quick. The Evangelical Church is a 
church of the Word. Its witnesses must bring home the commandments, 
the Gospel, the Word of God to all the world, and they cannot withdraw 
into some mere “Wordless” life of worship. A service of worship can be 
full of words, and still remain almost Wordless. But God desires that there 
be proclaimed the living Word which strikes home, according to His will 
for now and counter to the will of the Powers of Darkness for now, upon 
the moment for which it is uttered. To seek and to speak that Word is the 
whole life of the Evangelical Church. It lives by the Word and it lives in 
the Word. Thence it has its faith, and thence its prayer. 


At the same time, we have learned to regard the extending of work into 
wider fields beyond sheer serving of the Word of God as indispensable. Only 
under duress can the Church weaken in its public ministry. Only under 
duress can it cease to proclaim the Word of God in the Universities, the 
faculties and the student parishes. Only under duress can it allow itself to 
be reduced to small parishes or regional boards. Having unity in the faith, 
it is called upon to give expression to that unity, and only under duress can 
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it permit a cleavage of it. Where the extensions of the Church’s service are 


being restricted or prohibited, it means that the State has resolved to give 
battle. 


To serve the Church has once again become dangerous. The eyes of the 
public are upon the pastors and their colleagues. A careless word can result 
in five years’ hard labour, or even in twelve, as may be seen from the examples 
of Pastor Brandt, of Lohmen, and Pastor Werner Gestrich, of Frankfurt- 
on-Oder. And it did not make the smallest difference that Pastor Gestrich 
had been a willing and active member of the Confessing Church from its ear- 
liest beginnings, and suffered amputation in the war. The provocative moles- 
tation of the Church’s day-to-day work must not sting its victims to a single 
ill-considered word, though the public is being worked on by a barrage of 
defamatory allegations concerning church leaders and activities. One thing 
that is constantly occurring is for irresponsible accusations to be levelled 
against student parishes or the youth branches of the churches, and for 
various bodies to be thereupon obliged, without further information on the 
subject, to vote for or against the suppression of the student parishes. To 
vote for those attacked in this way is of course perilous in the extreme. And 
so matters are forced on to terrorism and to interdict. Already people 
regarded as being in danger are frequently getting a joyful welcome every 
time one meets them, for it is not at all certain whether one will meet them 
again when there are the frontiers and the walls to be reckoned with. Is it 
possible to hold out at all under such a threat — quite regardless of whether 
it is imaginary or not? Would it not be better to clear out? Is not there 
some interior line where you will be in nobody’s way, where the devil him- 
self would not bother about your murmuring over your liturgies in secret? 
It could be largely fear dictating such a course of retreat, and that course 
must not be taken, at any rate not on the Church’s own responsibility, only 
under the constraint of persecution. If we are not to revile authority as an 
authority that commands and has already commanded persecution, we must 
in all simplicity do what we are told we should, what we ought, what we 
must, in the hope that the Church cannot with justice be said to have done 
anything but what it is obliged by the Word of God to do and to allow. In 
a time of twilight and of misunderstandings the Church must live all the 
more unitedly and unequivocally, as the Word of God and the prayers of 
men desire. It must simply endure, through all misrepresentations, no matter 
how gigantic. No sacrifice is too great if it is aimed at recalling to the State 
and the Church the true nature and mystery of the Church. It may be that 
this will open up access to a genuine’ relation between Church and State, 
such as those who bear witness are striving for. It may be that it will quite 
literally save the Church’s life, where any premature weakening would give 
grounds for suspicion and endanger that life. Guided by the witness of those 
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under arrest, the Church must think over its position quietly, so that it may 
not react at random, but may realise and respond to the situation confront- 
ing it in a real sense of responsibility and community. The thing that is acting 
like a painstakingly-organised system of terrorisation should stab the Church 
awake, refashion it in the way it should be. Only thus refashioned can the 
Church render even to the State the service due it. 

Unless appearances are very misleading indeed, the Church in this country 
is entering upon a new period of grace. Unless appearances are very mis- 
leading indeed, the people now in prison are harbingers of spring. Does 
anyone wish to be shut out? Does anyone wish to rate those men happy 
who are looking to their own safety ? As regards the State, it is by its attitude 
to those it has arrested that we shall know for certain whether it desires a 
conflict with the Church or not. Many torments undergone are pointless 
where they are unaccompanied by witness. But by this witness we are set in 
a new world, in which men can live and die. 

MARTIN FISCHER. 


ABBE PAUL COUTURIER: IN MEMORIAM 


At the request of Dr. Visser’t Hooft, I am putting down a few simple 
thoughts about the man who was a great apostle of spiritual ecumenism in our 
generation, Abbé Paul Couturier, of Lyons, the founder of the Week of 
Universal Prayer for Christian Unity. Rather than ferret in my files among 


all the papers which have accumulated during our long work together, I shall 
draw upon my memories of him thus suddenly quickened by the loss of a 
master and friend. This inward seeking will, I hope, bring us back something 
more real than could my documents, which I shall in any case be consulting later. 

Meeting him, one was struck by his slight figure, all frailty and nobility — 
the transparent ivory skin, the splendid brow with snow at the temples, the 
prophet’s eyes darting light, yet ready above all to welcome, to listen, and 
at the last to close seeking for one the Divine answer. He seemed to float 
in a halo of peace. 

Most keenly sensitive, he had a way of encountering others in brother- 
hood which made one think of St. Francis of Assisi: it could have been said 
of him, in the phrase of that saint’s biographer, that he was “an apparition 
of love.’”’ It took one rather by surprise in a man whose training had been in 
the sciences and the scientific approach, who knew how to think, and adored 
the most trenchant logical synthesisings. His letters manifest a restrained 
lyricism. He was overflowing with gratitude for the least little attentions, 
and expressed it in deep, strong words which went straight to the heart of 
faith. Poor, and rejoicing therein, he felt the bounteousness of God’s giving, 
and he lighted on spontaneous and most happy ways of rendering thanks to 
Him for a meal provided him. 
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To all who knew him, he was first and foremost the man of prayer. You 
could tell that he had intimate experience of it, on the level of the heart of 
Christ absorbed in union with the Father. But it was in utter putting-aside of 
self that he reached that level, with a humble, open, persevering soul. His 
strength was in his very weakness. And that was his battlefield. He had an 
extraordinary sense of the sacred: the sacramental gesture retained, in his 
hands, all its freshness, it was always new and decisive, he was never in a hurry 
to finish his liturgical duties, never lapsed into routine. His Mass was an 
“event.” He only went up to the altar after long reflection and the careful 
preparation of all the “intentions” he was to recall ; then, he said his Mass, 
with deliberation and with grandeur. One day, speaking to me of the Liturg- 
ical Canon, he said, ““How can anyone dare to repeat mechanically the Offe- 
rimus praeclarae maiestati Tuae?’’ For he was truly in the presence of God’s 
majesty. Seeing him officiate, you thought of the Curé of Ars — you would 
have said he bore the weight of the world on his shoulders. 


Indeed, his spiritual horizon was a cosmic one. It was the Christ of St. Paul 
in His wholeness — “the firstborn of every creature, in Whom were all things 
created, visible and invisible’ — Whom he knew he was serving. And doubtless 


it was out of that basic frame of mind that his ecumenical vocation grew up 
little by little. 


I have never known anyone who could speak with such ease and trans- 
parency to a “separated brother.” Such was his charisma, and he exercised 
it without effort. His look reflected first the gladness of a unique encounter, 
laden with the brotherhood of common Christian baptism, and then the 
overmastering distress of the fission which he felt so grievously. And here 
we have the intersection of his soul’s co-ordinates. He was rent by the obses- 
sion with “Christ broken,”’ drew breath only in the air of the High-Priestly 
Prayer, lived close to the dying Saviour. Yet at the same time he very realistic- 
ally grasped the oneness of all those baptised in Christ, the fundamental 
unity that abides, unseen, beyond the barriers of confession, which do not, 
he was fond of saying, reach to heaven. Then, his devotion to the “separated 
brethren” (he liked to say “Christian brethren’’) was absolute, uncomplicated 
by defensive reservations, but he would beseech the Spirit to give both him 
and the other side a greater and greater willingness to serve, and a mutual 
understanding. It was one of his maxims that all Christians should “‘meet and 
love one another,” and he never failed to keep this golden rule. In contact 
with him, trust prevailed and expanded, the souls of men opened wide. I 
wonder if I should be right in saying that Abbé Couturier’s faith radiated more 
surely thus than it would have if translated into a full-scale piece of pleading 
pro domo. Numerous “separated brethren” from very widely-varying con- 
fessions have owned that he was the source of their enlightenment concerning 
the Catholic Church. This very retiring priest, who had no ambition whatever 
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for himself and never received any ecclesiastical dignity,’ had the ear of the 
whole world. Highly-placed religious leaders passing through Lyons were 
determined to visit him; he was overwhelmed by a gigantic mail which he 
answered himself, very collectedly, at the cost of heroic toil. 

But I would stress here with some vigour that there was no trace in him 
of that emotional and unreliable irenism which obtains facile successes at 
the price of very dangerous illusions. The people who have sometimes accused 
him of this showed merely that they did not know him. He had utter faith in 
the Roman Catholic Church, and Cardinal Gerlier testified at his funeral 
that he was her most obedient son. He knew all the requirements of his faith ; 
he never minimised or “relativised”’ it in order to make himself better under- 
stood by the “separated brethren,” never extolled a depreciated ecumenism — 
interconfessionalism, highest common factor, communicatio in sacris — always 
strained towards an ideal of fulness. But he realised too, from a long experience 
of encounters, that non-Catholics likewise believe themselves to be in the 
full truth of the Revelation, and he loved to quote the fine aspiration of the 
Edinburgh Conference, “towards a common apprehension of the truth, 
as it is in Jesus.” And he was no less keenly aware of the moral undertones 
to the error of separation : it was, he felt, a shared, a communal error, to be 
repaired only in humility and penitence.” 


That was where the complications came in. It was impossible to resolve 
them by skirmishing with concepts or arguments, and the attitude of theolog- 
ians who advance confidently to vanquish their adversaries seemed to him 
not only doomed to failure but impure, blemished by pride. 


He had too deep a sense of the mystery of the Church (and the mystery of 
unity — it is all one) to trust to methods which history had shown to be inade- 
quate and which repelled his loyalty. And he was a psychologist, and he 
knew the limitations of language, and the world of understanding and adher- 
ence which lies beyond mere words. Before full understanding is reached a 
complicated route has to be followed, via a return to the sources and a 
costly search for a common terminology. But in disputation charity has a 
most vital part to play, not only in creating a climate of fellow-feeling, by 


1 He was, as a matter of fact, made an honorary Archimandrite in May 1952 by his 
Beatitude Maximos IV, Greek Catholic Patriarch of Antioch, as a tribute ‘‘of esteem and 
satisfaction at his tireless labour for the splendid cause of unity.’’ But to all who knew him 
he will remain “the Abbé.”’ 

2 “He had noted,’’ writes Fr. Robert Clément, S. J., “that admission of faults ‘without 
anger or prejudice’ purified relations between Christians, stilled polemical battles, stimulated 
‘spiritual emulation.’ In that spirit he would ask French Catholics to put up reparative 
prayers for the Massacre of St. Bartholomew and the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
While not denying that there were wrongs on the Protestant side too, he sought only to 
cry mea culpa on his own behalf and that of the Catholics with whom he felt a special solidar- 
ity. Every twenty-fourth of August, the anniversary of St. Bartholomew, along with many 
other priests, he said Mass in contrition and expiation’’ (Unitas, May-June 1953). 
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the dispelling of prejudices and the fostering of relationships, but in bringing 
about the purification of intellects and the emergence of Truth. An unfinished 
note he jotted down one day is laden with his insight concerning this point. 
In connection with the phrase “charity creates atmosphere,” he commented, 
“Charity is the plant, Truth is the fruit... Dig away at that concept of atmo- 
sphere and you have it all, and not merely in a superficial comparison of getting 
on well together — it makes the spirit of man more open, more acute, it lets 
in the Spirit of God.” Equally, in the theological encounters over which 
he presided so circumspectly, he sought to give pride of place to prayer. 
No “exchange of views” (he preferred that expression to “discussion,” with 
its French sub-meaning of “dispute’””) was entered upon without both sides’ 
together asking the enlightenment of the Spirit ; when the exchange grew sharp 
and high words passed, he would suggest a moment of meditation, and perhaps 
the deferment until later of the subject embarked upon. “Lord,” he would 
pray, “grant us the union of hearts in charity, that there may come the union 
of minds in truth.”” And his device was “Ex igne lux.” 
* 
* * 

I have endeavoured to trace, without bothering about dates, the main 
features of Abbé Paul Couturier as I saw them during the seventeen years for 
which I had the happiness of watching his work and listening to his thoughts 
and his plans. His thought was continually moving and advancing ; it was 
to pass through several stages revealed to us later by his personal notes. 
But the decisive gradation was that of 1937, when he was fifty-six : his great 
ecumenical period covered only the last sixteen years, 1937-1953. 

From 1920 to 1932 he interested himself particularly in the Russian émigrés, 
of whom there were large numbers in the Lyons area: he had them to stay 
with him, and lavished his sympathy upon them in order to help them bear 
their isolation. A stay he made at the Benedictine Priory of Amay-sur-Meuse 
in 1932 introduced him to the Octave of Prayer for the Union of the Churches, 
started by the Rev. Spencer Jones of the Church of England and Fr. Paul 
Watson, who has since joined the Roman Catholic Church. Abbé Couturier, 
with the consent of Cardinal Maurin, launched the Octave in Lyons in 1935 ; 
he was at that time in touch with the ‘“‘papalist’’ element in the Anglican 
Church. That was the starting-point for a decisive leap in his thought. He 
had an idea for a broader formula (perfectly orthodox from the Catholic 
standpoint) which might obtain a hearing from ai/ Christians, and he began 
to elaborate it in an article on “The Psychology of the Octave” in the Revue 
Apologétique for 1936, which attracted the attention of French and Swiss 
Protestant pastors and of many Anglicans of every shade of opinion. Such 
was the origin of the Week of Universal Prayer for Christian Unity, in which 
he proposed that all Christians petition God for “the unity which Christ 
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desires” (for which He prayed and still prays) “by such means as He shall 
desire.”” A very simple formula which not only received wide attention among 
our people (judging by the constant increase in the tracts for dissemination), 
but was very quickly accepted by all the great non-Catholic Christian confes- 
sions, and by the Faith and Order Committee itself. The only one, in the 
long run, that could lead to a real joining all together in prayer. 


The Week of Universal Prayer forms the core of Abbé Couturier’s pro- 
phetic message. Through it he gave all those who believe in Christ the chance 
to integrate themselves into the great cause of church unity — “for which,” 
as he said, “they all have their part of responsibility’ — and he gave the 
ecumenical movement its spiritual lever. 


It is not possible for me to describe in this brief article the radius of the 
Week, or the enterprises resulting from and centring upon it.1 But I must 
mention that it brought Abbé Couturier the friendship of the most official 
ecumenical circles. The emergence in 1946 of the provisional World Council 
of Churches, and the promise it contained of great assemblies for the future, 
was a tremendous joy to him. In this wholly unprecedented institution he 
delighted to discern the granting of a prayer which had long stirred the Body 
of Christ ; he forecast that the point of return from division towards unity 
had been reached. It was during the winter of 1947-48, I think, that he met 
Dr. Visser’t Hooft, when the latter came to Lyons to lecture on the ecumenical 
outlook, before the Amsterdam Assembly. It is a pleasure to mention that 
our ecumenical training meetings, organised every July for priests and theolo- 
gians, have given a prominent place ever since to literature on the World 
Council and its various developments. Once or twice Abbé Couturier had the 
great happiness of visiting Malagnou and Bossey, where he had so many 
friends, and he was equally delighted when leaders from Malagnou and Bossey 
came to attend meetings in Les Dombes or Presinge. He was particularly 


1 His annual tracts, his booklets (Rapprochement entre les Chrétiens au XX® Siécle, 
Priére et Unité Chrétienne), the books he inspired and helped with ( Unité Chrétienne et 
Tolérance Religieuse, Dialogue sur la Vierge, Le Christ Réconciliateur des Chrétiens, etc.) 
are a treasure-house of ecumenical theology and spirituality. He got eminent people from 
every field for the holding of the Week in Lyons — theologians and lecturers, artists and 
composers. From 1936 onwards he organised theological encounters (always with a strong 
emphasis on prayer) between Catholic and Protestant theologians, alternatively at the mon- 
astery of Les Dombes, near the French-Swiss frontier, and at Erlenbach, Presinge and 
Grandchamp, in Switzerland. After 1945 our ecumenical training meetings for priests had 
the benefit of his advice and devotion. 


One last note: he was keenly interested in the Jewish problem and in India. “‘He was 
extremely clear-headed,”’ writes one of his friends, “‘and I saw that he always drew the line 
somewhere, in his admiration for India. ‘We have lost our best Catholic,’ he said to me on 
the death of Gandhi (whose views on euthanasia he condemned). ‘His was a very valiant 
spirit.”’’ And again, ““Those who have never seen a Pére Couturier (as the time drew near 
for the January meeting in Lyons of the four Christian Churches) trailing, exhausted, pale 
and smiling, through the corridors of his Mission House have perhaps missed a very moving 
chapter in the annals of charity today.” 
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grateful to the Rev. Oliver Tomkins for the leaflet of “intentions” for prayers 
which he used to draw up in the name of the Faith and Order Committee 
as January approached, for in combination with the Lyons tract this represen- 
ted the beginning of that “convergent appeal’’ which he so ardently longed for. 
And even as he had prayed, and caused others to pray, for the Amsterdam 
Assembly and the subsequent conferences of the Central Committee, so 
he in his 1952 tract, and in a multitude of letters, warmly commended the 
Lund Conference to the prayers of his readers. He recalled it each day at 
Mass, and I extracted from the list of reminders for meditation at the private 
altar where he said his last liturgy a long intercession for all the ecclesiastical 
hierarchies with special mention of “the members of the World Council of Chur- 
ches,” that the Lord might “pour forth upon them light, understanding, charity.” 

Watchman, what of the night? It was in pure faith that Abbé Couturier 
envisaged on the one hand the tremendous gestation of the World Council, 
and on the other the parallel commitments of the Church of Rome in a pro- 
blem so new to it. From his lofty position as a prayerful watcher he was 
able to take in what went on in two worlds at once. His eye missed nothing, 
his memory retained everything ; he had an unrivalled faculty for systematis- 
ing facts, ravelling neatly together the slightest indications along with their 
favourable interpretations, and what he discerned was the edifice of Christian 
reconciliation rising from its foundations. I used to think of St. Augustine, 
contemplating serenely amid the collapse of the ancient world the coming of 
the City of God, while other noble minds went down into despair. This exalted 
optimism was the fruit of the gift of Science, which the Abbé possessed in a 
very high degree. In all the zones of the Christian universe he had his clear 
vision of the working of the Spirit: thus it was not for him to make plans 
for God, it was enough that he offer up humble supplications in patience. 
Serenity in God is not a facile thing. I have seen him prostrated with suffering, 
buffeted by contradictions, bruised by failure. But never once did the shadow 
of discouragement darken him. 

During the last months of his life, his strength sapped by heart attacks, he 
withdrew into silence, though he did not neglect to prepare valuable indica- 
tions concerning the tract and poster for January 1954, or to make out the 
list of his lecturers. Prayer, humility, the offering-up of his life had fined 
down his soul, he blazed in poverty of spirit, the necessary purification before 
passing beyond the mystic veil. “‘Nothing is harsh,” he wrote in his spiritual 
testament, “when one is working in the hands of God. Earth and old age and 
dying and death are filled with His mercy. Te Deum laudamus !” 


And this prayer from the altar where he said his last Mass tells the measure 
of his heart: 


“Lord Jesus, by Thy most holy Mother I pray Thee to grant these things, 
convergent appeal to prayer for Christian unity, the triumph of universal 
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prayer by Christians for Christian unity, a whole vast network of praying 
men and women in little cells within every Christian confession, a mighty 
development of the Invisible Monastery, the great prophets in every Christian 
confession of universal prayer by Christians to recover that unity which Thou 
desirest, by such means as Thou shalt desire. 

“Lord, the time of spiritual ecumenism is come. Send prophets, great 
voices which shall cause all Christendom to tremble. 

“Lord, have mercy on Thy Church.” 

“Lord, gather together all the children of Thy love.” 


MAURICE VILLAIN. 


HIGH LIGHTS OF INTERCHURCH AID AND REFUGEE NEWS 


I.C. A. is by no means bound by Europe’s division into two camps. In 
1952 help to the extent of $650,000 went to churches in East Germany, Hungary, 
and other parts of Eastern Europe. Theological books and vital medicines 
passed freely, bringing healing for mind and body. The fact of Christian 
solidarity could not be bound by such divisions. Over 18,000 homeless refugees 
were resettled in 1952 from 10 European and 7 Asiatic countries, in the U.S.A., 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand and 12 countries of Latin America, 13 of 
Asia and Africa and 12 of Europe. 

With the aid of churches in 40 countries thousands more were helped to 
find homes and jobs and so be assimilated in lands of asylum. Church institu- 
tions opened doors to aged, sick, and helpless refugees, unable to migrate — 
and now will care for them for life. The ministry of the church was maintained 
by aid to clergy wherever refugees were found — in camps, in scattered com- 
munities, on ships en route for new lands, and in countries of resettlement. 

Over four million dollars worth of food, clothing and medical supplies 
helped feed the hungry, clothe the naked and succour the sick among Europe’s 
ten million refugees, and in church institutions in needy areas of Germany, 
Austria, Yugoslavia, Greece, Italy, France, Belgium, Trieste and Turkey. 

125 theological students, 80 ‘Fraternal Workers, a thousand work campers, 
several hundred members of the various service to refugee staffs, themselves 
experienced the reality of Christian solidarity through Jesus Christ, and in 
their year of study, service and action concretely embodied in a score of 
countries and churches the solidarity of witness manifested by sacrificial giving 
on the part of thousands of fellow-Christians round the world. 


The Samar Story 


The wheels of the big four-motored plane touched the runway of Ge- 
neva airport at 10 o’clock on the morning of March 21. 
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It was a dramatic moment, for with the first day of Spring came the last 
of the Samar refugees. They had flown out of the darkness of their crude 
huts in the Philippines into the warm sunshine of Geneva, traditional city 
of refuge. They were finally on their way. They were bound for new homes 
in Germany ! 

Stateless people, mostly of Russian origin, these 16 were just about the 
last of the more than 5,500 White Russians and other Europeans who had 
fled from China to the Philippines in 1949. These were the “ institutional 
hard-core cases”’ ... the epileptics, alcoholics, paralytics and social misfits 
whom most countries had rejected. And now they were on the final lap of 
their long flight to permanent resettlement. 


Theirs was a tragic story that began in World War I times. Between 
1917 and 1923 they escaped into China, barely managing to eke out an exist- 
ence in the city streets and rural areas. On came the Communists, and in 
1948 these desperate refugees appealed to the International Refugee Organiz- 
ation. I.R.O. persuaded the Philippine Government to provide temporary 
asylum for three months. But unhappily three months stretched to three 
years. 


During that time I.R.O. managed to resettle most of them. By March 1952 
when I.R.O. offered the funds and asked the World Council of Churches to 
step into the resettlement job, there were just 130 left — all hard-core cases, 
each of whom had been rejected by three to six countries. It appeared to be 
a hopeless task. 

Tent villages were built, rough kitchens constructed. But there were always 
the typhoons. Twice the complete camp of the Samar refugees was demolished. 
There was tension with the Philippine Government. Discipline was difficult : 
some slipped off, selling much of the clothing issued them to get money for 
liquor. Many had to be confined in hospitals on the islands. Some were 
mentally or physically sick. Others were simply people whose resettlement 
efforts had been consistently dogged by misfortune. 

Most of the 130 were Russian Orthodox. They ran into snags in obtain- 
ing sponsors or security clearance. Nevertheless, by the end of February 
1953 more than a hundred had been resettled in Brazil, Belgium, Australia, 
Paraguay, Chile, France and the U.S.A. Success was due to unflagging persist- 
ence, through correspondence and personal interviews by W.C.C. staff and 
national church leaders in the Philippines and in all these countries. The 
departure of the 16 on March 18th left only four on Samar — all hospital 
cases, for whom other arrangements are being made. 

Here were the 16, rejected by so many countries, at last finding shelter in 
church homes and institutions in Germany. One might ask how there could 
be room in a land where refugees are crowding in again in increasing numbers. 
But the Evangelical Church feels the Samar people are even worse off — 
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and besides, with adequate institutions, this is the least they can do, ecumenic- 
ally, in return for ecumenical aid given to Germany since the war. And so 
room will be made for 16 more refugees — sick, some unable to work, to be 
cared for as long as they live. 


Hope in Hong Kong 


Reliable sources estimate that there are still 20,000 European refugees 
living in China and Manchuria. 

The World Council of Churches moved into the picture about a year 
ago. It set up an office in Hong Kong in conjunction with the Lutheran 
World Federation. Its mission—to find ways and means to relieve the hard- 
ships of these homeless people and to try to do something about emigration 
and resettlement. It appeared to be a hopeless task. Channels were clogged 
with regulations and red tape. It was difficult to work with officials of the new 
regime in China. There was no central registration, no way of keeping track 
of the thousands of dispersed refugees. 

By the end of April, however, there were real signs of hope. They were 
beginning to move. The Hong Kong office in a year has grown from a “‘one- 
man cubbyhole” to a bustling headquarters of four rooms and eight persons. 
Dossiers of refugees desiring to emigrate fill 15 filing cabinets but do not 
remain there long. They are constantly being completed, revised, re-classified. 

Two hundred and nineteen persons emigrated before the end of the year, 
most of them going to Australia. Six hundred departed in January for Brazil, 
marking the beginning of new hope for thousands. Eighteen hundred received 
visas in February and by the end of April 4,000 had received travel visas 
through the efforts of the W.C.C. staff in South America. 

Pastor K. L. Stumpf, director of the W.C.C.-L.W.F. Joint Service to 
Refugees Office in Hong Kong, visited Geneva in April and participated in 
various consultations with the Intergovernmental Committee for European 
Migration and the Office of the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees. These discussions resulted in a significant agreement that will speed 
up the resettlement process to a marked degree. It was agreed that all immigra- 
tion negotiations should be channelled through Pastor Stumpf’s Hong Kong 
office and that all European refugees should be moved by ship or air as fast 
as they were issued visas. Chartered planes have now been authorized to fly 
some of these refugees to Brazil. 

These are the signs of hope then : approximately 300 refugees are leaving 
China through Hong Kong each month. It is hoped that this figure will be 
stepped up even higher in the months to come. The procedure has been 
determined, visas are being granted, and the machinery for moving refugees 
from the interior of China and Manchuria to Hong Kong has been set into 
motion. 
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There is still much to be done. There are about 4,000 of these Europeans 
in Shanghai, another 2,500 in Tientsin, 2,000 in Dairen, and perhaps 10,000 
in Harbin. Most are of Russian origin. Of the 15,000 registered with the 
W.C.C.-L.W.F. office, 5,000 are over 50 years age, a sad fact for a refugee. 
These ‘“‘aged’’ have little hope of resettlement unless they have a friend or 
relative abroad. The W.C.C. offices are endeavouring to resettle many of 
these hard-core cases, including the over-age and the sick, in France, Belgium 
and Paraguay. There are 3,000 women with children whose fathers have been 
deported to Russia. 


It’s a slow, difficult and at times heart-rending process. There are refugees 
too sick or undernourished to travel. There are older ones whom nobody 
seems to want. There are some social misfits. But there are also signs of 
hope. Things are beginning to move. Refugees are beginning to leave China 
regularly. Pastor Stumpf and his staff in Hong Kong, as well as W.C.C. 
staff members in countries of resettlement, are working day in and day out 
to make it possible for more of these forgotten refugees of European origin 
to resettle permanently in some part of the free world. 


Pilot Colonization Project in Brazil 


Genoa, February 23rd, 1953 — The whistles of the Castel Felice sounded 
‘*all ashore,” and we bade our last farewells to members of the first World Coun- 
cil Service to Refugees ‘‘colony,” and hastened down the gang-plank to 
watch their ship move slowly out of Genoa’s historic harbour. 

Genoa’s native son, Christopher Columbus, could have been no more 
excited than these 120 Central Europeans from the refugee camps of Western 
Europe, off once more to a new home. And this time with high hopes of 
self-establishment in permanent security on their own land in the New World. 

The result of negotiations by W.C.C. staff in Rio with officials of the 
Brazilian Ministry of Agriculture the Papucayan Pilot Colonization Project 
provides one of the best opportunities ever offered to a new group of settlers. 
It calls for the establishment of refugee immigrants, after one year’s training 
on small garden plots, as settlers purchasing their own holdings on the Bra- 
zilian Government-owned Papucaya Fazenda, 70 kilometres from Rio. Technic- 
al and financial assistance is to be given the new immigrants by the Govern- 
ment and the W.C.C. staff. Transportation was provided by officials of the 
Migration Committee (I.C.E.M.) in Europe and South America. W.C.C. 
staff personally “pre-selected,” counselled and helped the group from time 
of first notice of the scheme in October, to time of departure in Genoa on 
February 23rd. Over in Rio their houses, tractors and cleared land are await- 
ing them. 
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Most members of the new colony could tell stories of flight from their 
farms, reestablishment, flight to still another country, refugee camps, hopes 
for migration, disappointment and then at last the call forward for the Papu- 
cayan Scheme. All are of sturdy peasant stock, the majority Volksdeut- 
sche (80), ethnic Germans chiefly from Slavic lands, with a few from Eastern 
Germany. They include Bulgarians (10), Poles (9), Serbians (8), Hunga- 
rians (7), Greeks (2), Russian (1), Stateless (5). Confessionally they are 
divided among Evangelical Lutheran (88), Orthodox (21), Reformed (8), 
Catholic (4), and Moslem (1). 

The Papucayan Project is an excellent example of what the World Council 
can accomplish in aid to, Orthodox and Protestant refugees through friendly 
and efficient cooperation with government and other agencies. Basis of the 
whole pilot project is agreement with the Brazilian Government. Finances 
for transportation were provided through the mass migration programme of 
the Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration. Funds from the 
W.C.C. Service to Refugees will establish a Cooperative to finance each family 
during the first year, supplementing Brazilian grants of cheap land and free 
agricultural equipment. 

Upon arrival in Brazil the Papucayan colonists will be welcomed by Bra- 
zilian officials, an officer of the Migration Committee, and the staff of the 
W.C.C. Service to Refugees. 

The Government will transport them to the reception and training centre 
at Papucaya, where each family will receive three hectares of already drained 
and prepared land, its house with simple furniture, and basic agricultural 
seeds, tools, etc. 

Each family has contracted to remain for twelve months in the centre, 
learning Brazilian agricultural methods and conditions, and having some 
time to work at preparation of the 20 hectares to which it will move at the 
end of the training period. 

Upon arrival a credit of Brazilian crs. $15,000 will be opened, per family, 
at the centre’s Cooperative, against which initial expenditures will be charged. 
It is estimated that this sum is more than sufficient for one year’s needs. In 
addition any profit made from sales of produce raised during the first year 
on each family’s land will be placed to its credit in the Cooperative. W.C.C. 
Officials will assist in supervision of administration of these funds, to ensure 
that each family will actually be maintained throughout this period. 

At the end of the first year the cost of the settler’s own house and land 
will be advanced from the Cooperative, and is to be repaid, beginning the 
third year, in small annual instalments, spread over a period of twenty years. 
Amounts charged for the land are exceptionally reasonable and the total 


outlay per family should not amount to more than $7,000 U.S. spread over 
the whole twenty years. 
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Owing to the favourable situation of the colony near Rio and the Govern- 
ment’s interest in marketing its produce, it is expected that the new settlers 
will rapidly be able to repay their loans from the Cooperative, thus enabling 
other families to come later. 

Schools, medical assistance and public services are provided by the Govern- 
ment ; an Orthodox and a Baptist church are within reach by bus or train ; 
the Government will truck produce from the colony to Rio. The Brazilian 
authorities ask for good health, good agricultural workers, good character 
and an agreement to stay on the farms and not move to the cities. 

In return there is every expectation that within a short period the new 
settlers will be independent farmers, with their own land and their own homes. 


From the Report of a World Council representative on Korea 


There are approximately one million Christians in Korea out of an estimat- 

ed total population of some twenty millions. The Presbyterian Church, 
with some 700,000 members, is by far the largest, the Roman Catholic Church, 
the Methodist Church, the Holiness Church and the Anglican Church follow 
in that order of size and there are also Baptist and Seventh Day Adventist 
Missions. I was unable to ascertain the extent of the work of the Salvation 
Army. 

A visitor’s main impressions are of tragic division and controversy on 
the one hand but of great piety and devotion on the other. There were some 
small signs of inter-confessional tensions but the main issue of controversy 
is within the Presbyterian Church. !n part the trouble is the not unusual issue 
in a formerly occupied country involving, in Korea, the question of Shrine 
attendance and alleged “collaboration.”” As one Korean churchman writes, 
“The long history of the Christian Church shows that after every persecution 
there has been a period of tension over the standing of the ‘lapsed.” Another 
divisive factor is a question of personalities rendered more acute by the serious 
loss of leadership that the Church has suffered. The main issue, however, 
is one of doctrinal differences, which have become more acute in the last six 
years and in some cases are bitterly dividing the Church even at parish level. 
The struggle centres largely around the attitude to the Scriptures and the 
method of study and involves the dogma of verbal inspiration and biblical 
inerrancy. It is most regrettable that much fuel has been added to this fire 
by the activities of a group of “Fundamentalist’”’ missionaries from outside 
Korea. It is certainly strange for one who was taught at Mansfield to find 
men who stand on the Apostles’ Creed and the Westminster Confession 
branded as dangerous liberals if not heretics. 

My main impression of the Church in Korea is of its great piety and devo- 
tion, its great courage and activity. The children’s Bible clubs, the early 
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morning prayer-meetings, and the crowded Sunday services are all evidences 
of a truly living Church. The recent development, in the Korean armed 
forces, of a chaplaincy service, which is doing quite remarkable work, is 
another notable sign of life. I am told that the greatest single increase in 
Christians is in the armed forces. 

The most important fact to emphasise is that all activity is within a Church 
most of whose leaders have been murdered and whose material condition is 
deplorable. 267 churches have been completely destroyed. Services go on 
in another 706 that are euphemistically described as “half-destroyed.”” Sever- 
ance Hospital is a tragic wreck and the work of healing goes on amongst 
ruins where there are “more heads than beds.” Educational institutions are 
destroyed or requisitioned, and the Bible Society and the Christian Literature 
Society have lost their headquarters and their contents.. An official church 
estimate given to me for material reconstruction — which, of course, I cannot 
vouch for — was: 


Churches $62,263,631 
Institutions $ 5 5873 ,800 


Total $68,137,431 


It is in this condition that the Church is living, and against the background 
of national distress and disaster that I have tried to indicate. One is proud to 
report that their main preoccupations are not with what they have lost but 
with whom they can help and whom they can gain. It is not surprising that the 
sequel to this story is that Christians in Korea are fulfilling a role in the national 
life wholly out of proportion to their numbers. 


TOWARDS THE EVANGELIZATION OF CEYLON 


Why are the Churches so comfortable in Ceylon to-day ? Why is it that 
so few Christians are concerned about witnessing to their Buddhist, Hindu 
or Muslim neighbours? What is the Christian differentia? What needs to 
be done to help Christian congregations become witnessing communities ? 
How can the Christian Gospel be made a subject of general conversation 
and public interest ? What are the most promising evangelistic opportunities 
in Ceylon ? 

These and scores of other related questions were studied, discussed and 
reported on at a Working Conference on Evangelism held at the Uduvil Girls’ 
School near Jaffna from April 20-30. This conference was sponsored by the 
Bible Study Institute of the Colombo Y.M.C.A., the National Christian 
Council of Ceylon and the Evangelism Department of the World Council 
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of Churches. 125 persons were present, representing the Anglican, Methodist, 
Baptist and Presbyterian Churches, the Jaffna Diocese of the Church of 
South India, and the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. In addition to the delegates 
from Ceylon there were half a dozen speakers and group leaders from India. 

In keeping with its name, this was a working conference. More than 
half of the scheduled time was devoted to group discussions and reports 
with the aim of producing a written statement to be shared with the whole 
Church in Ceylon. Each delegate was assigned to one of five groups which 
dealt with the following subjects: Christian and non-Christian Faiths, 
Communicating the Gospel, The Witnessing Community, The Evangelistic 
Frontier and Common Action. An outstanding feature of the conference 
was the seriousness and realism of discussion in these groups. The great 
majority of the delegates, all of them responsible Church leaders, were present 
for the full eleven days of the conference and were prepared, as the invitation 
had stated, “to spend unhurried time together, in prayer and listening and 
discussing, in the expectant hope that God would give them a word of direction 
and the constraint of specific tasks which they could share with the whole 
Church in Ceylon.” 


Two other features of the conference deserve special mention. One was 
the central place given to Bible study. The Rev. D. T. Niles, a pastor in the 
Methodist Church and Secretary of the Department of Evangelism of the 
W.C.C., led four Bible studies on the calling of a Christian, and the Anglican 
Bishop of Bombay, Dr. William Lash, gave a series of seven addresses on the last 
clauses of the Apostles’ Creed. These talks helped to set the tone for the 
entire conference and as a result all of the discussions, both theological and 
practical, were carried on in the attempt to understand what God was saying 
to men through the Bible. As Mr. Niles remarked, the major aim of the 
conference was to renew the life of the Church by pushing it back to the 
Bible. In this connection it was pointed out that this conference had been 
preceded by a similar study conference on “The Bible” in 1943 and on “The 
Church” in 1948, as well as by the work of the Bible Study Institute of the 
Colombo Y.M.C.A. and annual theological conferences. The high level of 
Biblical thinking at Uduvil was in large part the result of ten years of system- 
atic and intensive preparation. 


Another striking feature of the conference was the large measure of unity. 
The delegates, who represented a wide variety of Church traditions, were 
united in the desire to stress those convictions on which to make a common 
witness to the Lordship of Christ. One of the most forceful speeches was 
that given by the Rev. G. B. Jackson of the Methodist Church who called on 
all those present to recognize that complacency in the face of existing divisions 
was a sin. Bishop Lash’s address on “The Holy Catholic Church” was one 
to which any Congregationalist would have given hearty assent. The Anglican 
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Bishop of Kurunegala invited all of the delegates to participate in a Communion 
service which he celebrated according to the new Singhalese liturgy. 


The entire last day of the conference was devoted to hearing and revising 
the group reports. Certain conclusions and concerns stood out as common 
to all of these. One was the recognition that the Church in Ceylon had reached 
an evangelistic impasse, that for nearly fifty years the increase in the number 
of Christians had been only in proportion to the increase in population 
(approximately 10 % of the island’s population is Christian, the great majority 
of Christians belonging to the Roman Catholic Church). Closely related to this 
was the frequently-expressed concern that the leadership of the Church was 
almost entirely middle-class and that working people would not feel at home 
in most of the congregations. (In comparison with similar groups in India 
the conference delegates appeared well-to-do and highly westernized.) Several 
delegates severely condemned the churches, especially those in the Jaffna 
area, for not welcoming converts from the lower castes. One report stated 
that “these class and caste barriers give the Christians a certain sense of 
security and complacency and prevent them from presenting the gospel to 
all men.” 

The conference was reminded time and again of the cultural and political 
changes taking place in Ceylon and was urged to look upon these as opport- 
unities for evangelism. “There are signs of a genuine cultural revival in 
Ceylon,” said one report. “The Church must become sympathetically aware 
of this cultural renaissance if it is to commend the Gospel to the people of 
Ceylon. This sympathy requires expression in two directions. The first of 
these is the indigenization of worship. The second and more important 
direction in which the Christian community should move is to assist in the 
cultural revival itself. This means that we must find ways to embody the 
Christian insight into the nature and destiny of man in the drama, literature, 
art and music of the country.’ It was recommended that the N.C.C. and 
the Churches explore the possibility of establishing a centre where experim- 
ental and pioneer work in this field could be carried on by talented men and 
women. With regard to the political situation it was stated that “the Church 
has failed to speak a decisive word in an area of life which excites the interest 
and is the concern of all. — There is need for the Church to remember its 
prophetic task and to affirm that all political systems must obey God’s moral 
law. Any failure in obedience at this point, such as surrender to political 
expediency, can gravely impair the Church’s witness to Jesus Christ as the 
Lord of History.” It was recommended that the N.C.C. and the Churches 
appoint representatives to a “Church and State Committee” which would 
have as one of its main functions the publication of materials on Christian 
social principles and their relation to social and political life in Ceylon. This 
report also called for “Christian pioneers who understand the distress and 
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tragedy of our times and who in obedience to Jesus Christ will enter the 
arena of political life. Their obedience will be costly, but it will help to make 
the Gospel significant and relevant to the needs of our day.” An aspect of the 
political situation which received special attention was the growing rift between 
the Singhalese and Tamil sections of the population. In this connection 
it was pointed out by the Bishop of Kurunegala that the Church had an 
unusual opportunity to serve as a mediating community. 

One of the conference’s most vigorous discussions concerned the relation 
of Christian and non-Christian faiths. This was initiated by two addresses 
given by Dr. P. D. Devanandan of India, who said that in studying any religion 
we must distinguish between its creed, its cults and culture. The discussion 
revealed that there were at least four major views regarding the relation between 
the Christianity and other faiths, ranging from that which held that there 
was no common ground between the Biblical revelation and the concepts of 
religious systems such as Hinduism or Buddhism to the one which looked 
upon Christianity at the fulfilment or crown of the religious aspirations of 
all men. The group which studied this question most intensively reported 
the living religions of Ceylon included Animism, Hinduism, Buddhism, 
Islam, Communism and Secularism in addition to Christianity. It stressed 
the need for more adequate doctrines of the atonement and of the Holy 
Spirit, and it strongly recommended the formation of a Christian Institute 
for the Study of Buddhism. This recommendation was supported by the 
reports from other groups and was approved by the conference as a whole. 

Another matter on which all members of the conference were agreed 
was that the Church had not yet fully recognized the strategic importance 
of the University. “The University,” said one report, “is no longer a centre 
for so-called neutral and objective study and research, but has become rather 
the battle-ground of competing intellectual systems. — Both the Marxists 
and the Roman Catholics are sending some of their leaders into this strategic 
area.”” The conference urged the N.C.C. and the Churches to work for the 


immediate appointment of a Protestant chaplain to the new University of 
Ceylon at Kandy. 


“The mission of the Church is to be the people of God, His Laos. — 
In the life of the Church is the foretaste and first instalment of the life of 
God’s Kingdom.” One group reported its conclusions as to how this New 
Testament teaching about the Church could be made a reality in the life of 
each congregation. It emphasized the need to revive the parish meeting 
as an informal fellowship, and it urged that there be more congregational 
participation in worship. It stated that the minister’s main task was to train 
the members of his congregation to be evangelists, and in this connection it 
recommended the holding of laymen’s institutes similar to those developed 
at Bossey and the Evangelical Academies in Germany. 
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The report on “Communicating the Gospel” pointed out that the evan- 
gelist must be identified with the one to whom he speaks, and that this was 
a major problem in meeting many social groups in Ceylon because the leader- 
ship of the Church was predominately middle-class. It recommended that 
a few persons with theological training be set apart to work with certain 
groups, such as dock labourers or estate coolies, not now reached by the 
Church. This recommendation was supported by that of the group on “The 
Evangelistic Frontier,’ which endorsed the proposal of the Lucknow Study 
Conference that “some ordained ministers should earn their living in some 
lay vocation, thereby becoming more easily members of the community 
whom they are seeking to serve.”” Another recommendation was that young 
people be asked to give six months or a year after finishing their college course 
in sacrificial service to the Church. 


One of the most radical proposals of the conference was “that good 
Christian men, even without theological training and academic qualification, 
be ordained as ministers of the groups to which they naturally belong.” In 
support of this it was pointed out that many congregations, especially those 
in rural areas, could not afford the salary of a highly-trained pastor and as 
a result were unable to participate regularly in the sacraments of the Church. 
It was also stated that there were many able lay leaders within the Church 
who felt a genuine calling to the ministry but could not at present be ordained 
because they lacked the necessary academic qualifications. The conference 


recognized that if this proposal were accepted it would require a major reor- 
ganization of Church structure. In this connection it suggested that wherever 
any considerable number of men be ordained without theological training 
there should be also a “teaching ministry” consisting of a few highly-trained 
pastors whose major task would be to conduct courses and institutes for 
both clergy and laymen. 


The report on “Common Action” pointed to the urgent need for co- 
operation among all the Churches with regard to certain aspects of the evange- 
listic task. These included the formation of the Christian Institute for the 
Study of Buddhism, the holding of Laymen’s conferences and the production 
of Christian Literature in Singhalese. The report also approved the action 
of the N.C.C. in setting up a Study Department with the Rev. G. B. Jackson 
as its Secretary. To these recommendations the conference added another 
which arose during the general discussion, namely, that there was an urgent 
need to have inter-denominational boards for all Christian schools so that 
there could be the most effective use of existing equipment and personnel. 
In saying this the conference underlined its agreement with the words of 
William Paton, that the Churches should act “in all possible matters in the 
Same way as we should if there were a United Church in being.” 
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No report of this conference would be complete without a tribute to the 
leadership of the Rev. D. T. Niles. It was his concern for “pushing the Church 
back to the Bible” which gave the conference much of its depth and realism, 
and it was his organizational ability which accounted in large measure for the 
closely-integrated pattern of worship, study, lectures and discussion. 

The final action of the conference was to appoint Mr. Niles chairman 
of a committee to edit and publish a full report of its findings and reccommend- 
ations. 

This report will be available early in June and may be obtained from 
any of the following : 


. The Rev. D. T. Niles, Vembadi, Jaffna, Ceylon. 
. The Rev. J. P. Alter, Tehri View, Landour, Mussoorie, India. 
. The Study Department, World Council of Churches, 

17, Route de Malagnou, Geneva, Switzerland. 


JAMES P. ALTER. 
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WORLD COUNCIL DIARY 


The Second Church Conflict in Germany 


Twenty years after the beginning of the conflict between the Confessing 
Church and the National-Socialist State, the Church in a large and overwhelmingly 
Protestant part of Germany has again to defend its very life against a direct 
attack from the State. Several of the churchmen who took the lead in the struggle 
of the thirties are once again called to take the same stand. This time, however, 
the Church is better prepared in that it knows of the danger of compromise, 
of the necessity of a Christian solidarity, of the certainty of divine help when 
that help is most needed. This time also the issues are simple and clear-cut. 
The authorities of the German Democratic Republic desire that the Church shall 
occupy that little place on the periphery of life which alone can be made available 
to it in a society totally shaped by the Communist political ideology. The Church 
must therefore cease to have any influence upon public life except in so far 
as it echoes the official standpoint. In particular the Church must not be allowed 
to play an independent role in the education of young people. The great campaign 
against the Church is therefore in the first place a campaign against its youth 
work and student work. 

Two years ago at the Kirchentag in Berlin the youth meeting in the vast 
Walter Ulbricht Stadium had an attendance of some 80,000 young people, 
most of whom came from Eastern Germany. What will be the fate of this large 
body of Christian youth? Already several hundreds have been ousted from 
their schools because they refused to break with the “Junge Gemeinde” which 
had helped them to become or remain faithful Christians. They see many of 
their finest leaders arrested. They hear on all sides that this same Junge 
Gemeinde which only two years ago was allowed to hold its vast meetings in 
the East sector of Berlin has now become an organisation of “sabotage and 
espionage.” They are of course tempted to take the line of least resistance. 
But the great thing is that so few of them do and that so many continue quietly 
to bear the dangerous badge and to meet wherever and whenever they can for 
their meetings of Bible study and Christian fellowship. 

It is strange that this attack on the Christian Church and on its leaders 
should take place at the very time when there is talk of better relations between 
the East and the West. It is stranger that among those in prison one should find a 
number of men who have gone out of the way to warn against the exploitation 
of an ideological conflict for political purposes. As Dr. Martin Nieméller 
points out elsewhere in this issue, it is inevitable that this conflict will have political 
repercussions. For Christians its primary significance is in another realm. It 
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is that once again the Church is given the great opportunity to demonstrate 
that it means what it says. Our brothers and sisters in their prison cells are 
representing the whole Church of Christ. We can best participate in their 
struggle by interceding for then and by interceding that the Churches every- 
where may be found faithful when they have to give an account of the faith 
that is in them. 


1453 - 1953 


Much has already been written about the historical significance of the year 
1453, which marked the end of the Byzantine Empire. It has been emphasised 
that this crucial event had a direct bearing on the beginnings of the Renaissance 
and an indirect bearing on the course of the Reformation, and in another way 
on the development of the Church of Russia. But have we considered sufficiently 
what it has meant for those Eastern Orthodox Churches which were most directly 
affected by it? 

The history of those Churches since 1453 is a tragic history. During centuries 
they have lived under regimes which did not allow them that freedom of action 
which most of the Western Churches have enjoyed. At times they have been 
persecuted. In Anatolia, the area where St. Paul created so many Churches 
and which at one time was the most vital centre of Christian life, practically 
all traces of Christian life have been wiped out. 

As they remember these things Western Christians have reason for penitence. 
For by its sins of omission and commission the Christian West bears a great 
deal of responsibility for the disasters which came to the Eastern Churches. 
The behaviour of the Crusaders is the most glaring example. But perhaps more 
serious on the long run has been the lack of a sense of active solidarity with 
the Eastern Churches in their distress. 

It is one of the opportunities which the ecumenical movement of our time 
offers to the Churches to repair some of these faults. Today there are new 
ways and means by which they can demonstrate that Western and Eastern 
Churches need each other and are called to serve each other. 

An important example is the work which the World Council with the help 
of many Churches is now doing for the refugees, a very large percentage of 
whom belong to Eastern Orthodoxy. As a result of that work Eastern Orthodox 
Churches are growing up in many overseas countries and so the sufferings of 
those Churches are turned into new opportunities, “‘stumbling blocks become 
stepping stones.” Another example is the aid which is being given by Western 
Churches to the ancient Orthodox Patriarchates in the New East and to the 
outposts of Orthodox thought and life in Western Europe and the U.S.A. 

But the main lesson which we can learn from the story of Eastern Orthodoxy 
during the last five centuries is a lesson of faithfulness. In 1453 an observer 
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using purely secular standards of judgment would surely have had to predict 
that these Churches would not be able to stand the overwhelming pressure of 
a non-Christian civilisation upon them. But they have survived. They have 
survived because they know that the Lord of the Church is truly the “Panto- 
krator,” the Victor over earthly powers. 


In this respect their history is a consolation and encouragement to the 
Churches which have entered in our time into their hour of trial. It says to 


them that Empires come and pass away, but that the Church built on the rock 
of faith remains. 


Preparing for the Second Assembly 


A number of Churches have already responded to the official invitation 
and appointed their delegates to the second Assembly to be held in August 1954 
in Evanston, U.S.A. Local preparations in the U.S.A. have made good pro- 
gress. At their recent conference in Atlantic City the member Churches in 
the U.S.A. perfected their plans. The Executive Secretary of the second Assem- 
bly, Mr. Robert Bilheimer, has made trips to Evanston and to Geneva to discuss 
the many details which need to be considered. 


In August the preparatory commission on the Main Theme and the six 
commissions on the Subsidiary Themes will meet in Bossey and in Geneva. 


Their membership will include men and women from many continents and many 
walks of life. Each of the commissions will have to work on a draft statement 
to be submitted to the Assembly. At the same time a series of factual surveys 
on the thought and action of the Churches in these field wil lbe put in final shape, 
which will provide helpful background material for the discussion of the sub- 
sidiary themes and will be published in the autumn. 


But the great question is how much of the most important from of prepara- 
tion is going on — namely, the preparation within the member Churches. The 
period just before the Assembly offers unique opportunities to secure the particip- 
ation of church members in the ecumenical discussion. It provides an excellent 
occasion to bring local congregations or groups of laymen face to face with the 
great common questions which the Christian Church has to face in our time 


and so to develop their sense of active responsibility for the Church of Christ in 
the whole world. 


Is this happening ? We have encouraging reports from a number of Churches, 
but we are by no means sure that all Churches in the Council have as yet realised 
this opportunity and taken the necessary measures to devote the next twelve 
months to serious work on the Assembly themes. We think especially of the 
central theme, “‘Christ — The Hope of the World.” It has become increasingly 
clear that this theme has not been invented by any group or commission. It has 
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come to us as an unavoidable challenge. The Churches are asked to give an 
account of the hope that is in them, to make clear the nature and ground of that 
hope and to demonstrate its relevance to the blind-alley situations in which 
men find themselves today all over the world. It is not that some have become 
enamoured of the frightening word “eschatology.” It is not that some try to 
escape the realities of this world by turning to other-worldly dreams. It is simply 
that in the midst of the inextricable situations in which we all are we have become 
forcefully reminded of that great perspective which dominates the whole New 
Testament — the perspective of the Kingdom, of the new age, and of the One 
Who came to inaugurate that age and Who will come to make it fully manifest. 

These are not things which concern a few eminent theologians or church 
leaders. These are things on which the very life of the Church and the clarity 
and effectiveness of its message to the world depend. That is why they should be 
prayerfully studied in every Christian congregation which has a sense of particip- 
ation in and responsibility for the total ecumenical fellowship and its common 
task in the world. 


A New Departure in Inter-Church Aid 


On May 29th history was made at the Administrative Committee of the 
Department of Inter-Church Aid and Service to Refugees! A new phase of 
world strategy was opened by an agreement between the World Council of 
Churches and the International Missionary Council. The Department is now 
responsible for coordinating, and commending to the Churches, a programme 
of Emergency Inter-Church Aid and Relief in all countries outside Europe, 
in which both bodies have interests and responsibilities. 

It may seem curious to refer to the greater part of the work as being “outside 
Europe” ! This is not because Europe’s needs are felt to be more acute, or 
more deserving of attention. It is simply because the Department had its origin 
in Geneva at the end of the war, and has therefore been largely confined to the 
concerns of European churches and European refugees. An integrated world 
programme is not too far off. The trail of the refugees has already led the Service 
to Refugees all over the world — from Teheran to Hong-Kong, and from Toronto 
to Santiago. And from European refugees it was a natural step to Arab refugees, 
in whose interests the Beirut Conference of May 1951 was held. 

The Lucknow Central Committee meeting gave the organisation of the 
World Council its Asian baptism. A number of European and American church- 
men made then their first direct contact with the suffering of the common man 
in Asia. That suffering is not only the concern of the Churches ; it profoundly 
affects their life. In Korea and Indonesia, in India and Pakistan the Churches 
cannot, and would not, avoid being involved in the havoc which war destruction, 
and sudden flight, and persistent drought have created amongst vast and helpless 
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populations. In part this is a relief situation in which Christians must make 
their distinctive witness ; in part it is Inter-Church Aid, since many Churches 
have themselves been thrown into a state of acute emergency. 

One member of the Administrative Committee expressed the fear that this 
statement of the Department’s new function might be infected by hubris — 
the insolent pride of the ancient Greeks ! Certainly it would be disastrous if 
false hopes were raised in the breasts of Christians in any part of Asia by the 
news that the World Council of Churches was coming to their aid. It is not in 
any humanly confident spirit that the Department has undertaken this expanded 
responsibility, for the practical difficulties are immense. But there is a confidence 
which comes from accepting an urgent and legitimate task, from the free and 
friendly cooperation we have already experienced in other fields, and from the 
knowledge that many Churches, particularly the American Churches through the 
Department of Church World Service, have already long ago accepted the world- 
wide nature of the claims of human need. This new agreement, this new function 
may not lead immediately to the doubling of available material resources, but 
surely it marks a true step forward along the pa:h of sharing in the name of Christ. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


LESSONS FROM CHINA 


REVOLUTION IN CHINA, by C. P. FITZGERALD. The Cresset Press, London, 
1952. 290 pp. 21 s. 


THE Lost CHURCHES OF CHINA, by L. M. OUTERBRIDGE. The Westminster 
Press, Philadelphia, 1952. 237 pp. $3.50. 


CHRISTIAN MISSIONS AND THE JUDGMENT OF Gop, by D. M. Paton. S.C.M. 
Press, London, 1953. 79 pp. 6s. 6d. 


Contemporary history is a sobering subject to the Church, and nowhere 
more sobering than in China. How to read the history of the last few years 
in China aright is a pressing problem for Christians, for which the three 
books under review give some assistance. Two of the authors, Outerbridge 
and Paton, are former China missionaries (the first for twenty-odd, the second 
for ten years), and the third a historian who has lived in China. Each in 
his own way looks at the present period and tries to interpret it. All would 
agree that it would be disastrous to blame everything on “Communism” ; 
and that Christianity has been deeply involved in the relations between China 
and the Western world during the past hundred or more years. 

Outerbridge prepares the way for a discussion of the present with a 
valuable survey of the four other instances of the growth and persecution 
of Christianity in China — the Nestorians under the T’ang, the Nestorians 
and Franciscans under the Yuan, the Franciscans and Jesuits under the Ming, 
and the Roman Catholics and Protestants under the Ch’ing. Running like 
a refrain through the book is the statement that this is the fifth time in history 
that missionaries have been exterminated or expelled from China. He finds 
the same errors repeated in the present as in the past, with the same result. 
The errors : identification with and dependence on foreign powers, indifference 
to the Chinese cultural heritage, engagement in subsidiary means of service 
rather than the central evangelistic task of the Church, and finally, persistence 
in denominational disunity. 

The reader receives the impression that despite considerable research 
involved in the book, Outerbridge approaches the past with his mind made 
up about the present, and therefore picks out the things from the record 
which support his conclusions. He does not demonstrate his case that these 
causes were in themselves sufficient to bring about the result. In the main 
part of the book, which deals with the present, the treatment suffers from 
a failure to make sufficiently clear the difference between this and other periods. 
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He recognizes to be sure, the revolution through which China has been passing 
and the part Christianity has played in it. But he does not develop his argument 
to show how the breakdown of Chinese culture in the face of Western invasion 
made the factors mentioned above have a different value than before. For 
example, political dependence of the churches on the West gave the Communists 
a convenient handle with which to apply pressure. But the pressure was a 
compound of Chinese anti-westernism and Communist criticism of religion, 
which was more than a recurrence of an old Chinese pattern. Again, failure 


on the part of missionaries to appreciate Confucianism was certainly not the 
reason for their expulsion. 


Fitzgerald writes with clarity and objectivity, and on a broader canvass 
than Outerbridge, for he includes the whole scope of the revolution rather 
than the specific question of Christianity. The political and social pattern 
presented by the revolution in China, far from being a ““Moscow plot,” stands 
in direct continuity with Chinese tradition. It is authoritarian in nature, 
universal in scope, and rests on the support of peasants and intellectuals. 
The form of government which is of such interest to the Western mind, is 
of little concern to the Chinese, to whom content is all important. In content 
this regimeresembles other strong dynasties in China, like the T’ang and the Sung. 

Christian readers will thank the author for his wise words of rebuke to 
the pride of the Western nations in their underestimation of the greatness 
and staying-power of Chinese civilization ; for the help he gives in under- 
standing Communism in China from a Chinese historical standpoint ; and 
for his realistic discussion of political and social forces at work in East Asia 
at present. He deals with the relations between East and West in religious 
overtones that assist in the proper understanding of them. During the warlord 
period, for example, China became “disillusioned with the false gods imported 
from the West” (p. 43). Again, though the religious and political systems 
of the West could not find security in China, the idea of progress (itself a 
religion) did take root and became the inspiration of the new regime (147). 
He sees Communism as a religion (249). If we follow this sort of thinking, 
we may press him a bit further than he himself goes, and observe that two 
religions came from the West to China, sometimes mixed and sometimes 
separate — the religion of progress and Christianity. 


Fitzgerald’s chapter on Christianity in the Chinese revolution is the least 
authoritative of the book. His generalizations show little first-hand knowledge 
of the Christian movement. Yet he strikes true notes when he says that 
after the triumph of the foreign outlook and the collapse of the old Chinese 
system, “the Christian religion did not succeed in synthesizing this chaos and 
becoming the active principle of the new Chinese civilization” (p. 4); and, 
later, that “Christianity has not provided the inspiration for the revolution, 
nor the spiritual force which moves the masses of mankind” (p. 141). 
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Where we find this book lacking is in any adequate indication of the 
difference between this period of Chinese empire and the others. Granted 
that the form is different from before, is the content simply a repetition of 
the old? Is communist totalitarianism not different in content as well as in 
form from T’ang totalitarianism ? Did the T’ang rulers pre-empt the inner 
citadel of a man’s heart and soul? Fitzgerald’s superficial treatment of 
“re-education” does not suggest the real nature of the process. He states 
that the mass of people is made into a God. This is q true insight, but is 
this new God nothing but a reincarnation of the imperial orthodoxy? “It 
is,” he says, “difficult for the West to believe that the Chinese people have 
voluntarily accepted Communism... and yet there is no real doubt that the 
new system has obtained the support of the people, has satisfied the aspiration 
of the literates and has won to itself the devotion of the men of religious 
temperament.” (p. 149). Recognition of the methods of Communists in 
wringing support as well as reports of those coming out of China from minds 


and even wills, should warn us against the precariousness of such statements 
as this. 


Paton’s short volume is better organized than Outerbridge’s and less 
comprehensive than either of the others. He is not trying to assess the causes 
of the debdcle in China, which are, he says, political and external to the 
Church and the Mission. Rather, he takes the situation as a glaring light 
which shows up the weaknesses of the Mission and the Churches which it 


fostered. He ends up with a serious indictment : the foreign Mission known 
by the author is now “not only out of date, but was in important aspects 


wrongly conceived,”’ and if we continue in our present ways, “‘we shall meet 
disaster.” 


Taking his cue from the communist criticism of the Church in China, 
Paton declares that both Church and Mission have been deeply identified 
with the West in its “imperial agression’’ (undefined) in China. They have 
“presupposed and disseminated the capitalist culture of the West, and have 
been allied with such forces in China as were sympathetic to or could be the 
tools of the capitalist or imperialist West” (p. 37.) The Church in China 
was in “structure and ethos” Western. The institutional work of Mission 
and Church was linked too closely with the bourgeois classes of Chinese 
society, and failed to be socially creative in a society ripe for revolution. 
There was a “lack of creative Christian purpose planted deep both in the 
gospel and the soil of China” (p. 40). Other weaknesses of the Mission- 
Church have been differences in standard of living between missionaries and 
nationals, professional clericalism, and theological barrenness. The effect of 
Mission policy was “not to foster but to preclude the development of a 


genuinely dynamic, self-governing, self-supporting and expanding Church” 
(p. 37). 
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This book is not intended as a comprehensive survey of mission strategy, 
and should not be taken as such. It is, rather, an attempt to draw lessons 
from the China experience of the author and others to lead the Church to 
repentance and reform. From another point of view, it is an attempt to 
test out the communist criticism of Mission and Church by a process of self- 
criticism. At several points one could reprove the other for limiting his observa- 
tions to the ways in which the Church and missions are guilty of being aids to 
imperialism, rather than in saying also in what ways they are not. It would 
seem necessary both to admit the truth of, and to challenge, the Communist 
accusations. It is also necessary to evaluate the contribution which the West 
can properly make in any given cultural situation, and the relevance of this 
contribution to the programme of the mission. 

But a book as short in length and limited in scope as this one is bound 
to give the impression of over-statement and over-simplification. Its value 
lies in its discussion of the problem of Western Mission and younger Churches 
in terms now used by many people in Asia and Africa, and bound to be used 
by more and more of them. Missionaries and churchmen in Asia and Africa 
will benefit by a humble examination of this book, with Almighty God rather 
than the communists in mind. Its clear provocative style, and radical approach 
make it of great use. 

E. JOHN HAMLIN. 


ECUMENICAL INSTRUCTION 


ONE CHRIST, ONE WoRLD, ONE CHURCH. A Short Introduction to the Ecumen- 
ical Movement, by NORMAN Victor Hope. The Church Historical Society, 
Philadelphia, 1953. 96 pp. $1.—. 


THE QUEST FOR CHRISTIAN UNITY, by R. S. BILHEIMER. Association Press, 
New York, 1952. 181 pp. $2.50. 


THE ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT. Three lectures by LEONARD HODGSON. The 


University Press, The University of the South, Sewanee, Tennessee, 1951. 
50 pp. $0.50. 


THE CHuRCH’s Unity. A Study Outline, by R. P. C. HANSON and I. D. Mc- 
CAUGHEY. S.C.M. Press, London, 1952. 20 pp. 6d. 


These publications are very welcome, for in various ways they seek to 
supply the lack of simple and succinct introductions to the history and present 
problems of the ecumenical movement. 

Dr. Hope, Professor of Church History at Princeton Theological Seminary, 
offers a rapid survey of major developments, followed by a selected biblio- 
graphy for further reading. Opinions may differ as to whether the history of 
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missions ought to occupy two entire chapters, but many readers will welcome 
this. With regard to details, it should be pointed out that the recovery of the 
word “ecumenical” began earlier than the 20th century. And Séderblom 
was not the President of the Stockholm Conference in 1952 but one of the 
Presidents. Further, is it necessary to lay such strong emphasis on the dangers 
of world-wide “confessionalism”’ to the ecumenical movement ? The chapter 
on ecumenical problems and prospects, however, is an excellent summary 
of the questions facing the movement today, and the booklet as a whole is 
a very useful introduction to an understanding of the movement. It is intended 
for American readers. 


Mr. Bilheimer, Secretary of the World Council of Churches in New York, 
has set himself a bigger task. He too writes history, but considering it from 
the viewpoint of unity among Christians and churches —a problem which, 
despite all the progress made by the movement, still remains unsolved. The 
first chapter entitled ““Where did all these Churches come from ?”’ gives in 
all its simplicity an admirable account of the origins and characteristics of 
the American churches. The second chapter traces the highway of unity in 
the United States up to the founding of the National Council of Churches — 
a highway running “squarely across the land of cooperation, with only a 
second-class road into the areas of union.” In the third chapter on “‘Agree- 
ments and Differences” the author shifts his gaze to the ecumenical world 
scene, as it is here that these questions have received the most careful con- 
sideration. Also, the peculiar temper of American Protestantism and the 
numerical smallness of important traditions like Anglicanism and Eastern 
Orthodoxy, make it difficult to appraise them adequately if they were seen 
merely within the American context. Based on the reports of Amsterdam 
and other ecumenical gatherings, the treatment is refreshingly independent. 
There follows an account of unity-efforts on a world scale. 


By far the most interesting chapter, even for the reader who is already 
acquainted with the facts, in the one on “Next Steps.” “The unity of the 
churches is a dynamic unity... The next step must always be a step of faith... 
Because of the very fact that Christ works in us, it is likely that he will lead 
us along roads which branch out of this present situation. They may take 
unexpected turnings, but the road is in some sense continuous... God meets 
people where they are, and we are in the middle of the road of cooperation.” 
The task is described as “exploiting the commitments involved in present 
cooperation, deepening its spirit, challenging its presuppositions, bringing 
the whole under the guidance and the judgment of the unity of the Body of 
Christ.”” The real need is for “a new commitment and the beginnings of 
fresh and vital proclamation of Christian truth... genuine renewal in the 
church.” “The word ecumenical has deteriorated to mean interdenomina- 
tional... but it is not an organisational word. It is a spiritual word... which 
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points to the true Christian community under its Lord.” The task is “to 
bring the churches under the Lord together, that they may hear, what He has 
to say.” From this Bilheimer draws quite practical conclusions. For instance, 
in his opinion the World Council of Churches would do well to ask the member- 
churches to give account of what they had done to follow up Reports like 
those of Madras or Amsterdam. And the purpose of ecumenical discussions 
must not be to defend certain positions or traditions, but to learn from one 
another. In the last analysis the ecumenical concept of the church represents 
an intensely personal question. “It is something for every Christian to work 
out himself, with his Lord.” This is the answer to the much-debated question 
of how to reach the “grass roots.” In this connection Bilheimer gives an 
excellent definition of what the ecumenical movement really is: “that move- 
ment in which people of very different traditions have begun to understand 
the deep reality of the over-arching Body of Christ.” 

Certain details might easily be criticised, but one has no desire to do so. 
The account is American through and through, but at the same time it has 
so much to say to the ecumenical movement as a whole that one hopes it 
will be widely read also in other countries. Part II consists of good, concise 
statements on the nature of the major American denominations. The American 
churches may be congratulated on this publication. There is need for a similar 
introduction written for European consumption. 


Leonard Hodgson’s book consists of three lectures given in the United 
States. It must have been a welcome experience for his audience to listen to 
a man who has played such an important rdéle in the development of the 
ecumenical movement and whose deepest convictions link him with it so 
closely. It is not surprising that Dr. Hodgson, who was for many years 
Theological Secretary of the Faith and Order movement, devotes a dispro- 
portionate amount of space to Faith and Order. One or two critical questions 
might be raised, however. Is it sufficient to define the term “ecumenical” 
as “international in the sphere of Church relations”? Is it not arbitrary to 
divide Christendom into seven “families” — Eastern Orthodox, Roman 
Catholic, Anglican, Lutheran, Calvinist, Independent and Methodist ? Does 
the short passage on the Life and Work movement do full justice to the pioneer- 
ing work of Archbishop Séderblom ? Other questions might be raised, but 
it would be unfair to submit such a series of addresses to pedantic criticism. 
Only one more remark may be made. Addressing himself to Anglicans, 
the author explains the aim of the World Council of Churches as an attempt 
to do for Christianity at large what the Lambeth Conference is doing for the 
Anglican communion. This is a somewhat surprising comparison, but it 
may give non-Anglicans food for thought, and should prove a good starting- 
point for the discussion which Hodgson intended to stimulate by his 
lectures. 
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The study outline published by the British Council of Churches is a note- 
worthy attempt to promote and guide wide group study on the problems of 
Christian unity. It is based on Oliver Tomkins’ book, The Church in the 
Purpose of God. Its contents are summarized and re-arranged, often in an 
excellent way, and carefully-formulated questions are added to stimulate 
discussion. These questions do make heavy demands on the intelligence and 
religious maturity of the lay groups for whom the pamphlet is intended ; 
the most difficult ones are (certainly not by chance) those in the section on 
the Church. It would be interesting to know what experience the Faith and 
Order Department of the British Council of Churches has had with this study 
guide. W. MENN. 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC DILEMMA 


THE CHRISTIAN DILEMMA. Catholic Church — Reformation, by W. H. VAN 
DE Pot. Dent, London, 1952. 299 pp. 21s. 


This is certainly a book to be welcomed, but one may be careful in giv- 
ing the reasons for welcoming it. It is not, as the publishers’ advertisement 
on the cover would have it, because it is “a determination in as exact and 
unprejudiced a manner as possible, of the facts of the present day situation 
within the Christian Churches,” though the publishers are right to hail the 
writer’s “calm and charitable attitude towards those who vary from him 
in his convictions.” As the work of a convert from Reformed Protestantism 
to Romanism, it is hardly likely to strike those whose company the writer 
has left as being “exact and unprejudiced.”” Dr. van de Pol’s central antithesis 
“Catholic Church or Reformation” is one huge prejudgment and of his 
exactness one must speak later. The value of the book, for which it may be 
warmly welcomed, is that it presents the ecumenical movement through the 
eyes of one who, after considerable experience of Protestantism, chose the 
Roman obedience. 

It is thus a book which compels those who remain within the bodies which 
are prepared to associate with each other in the ecumenical movement to face 
the same choice. It must be admitted from our side (and let Romans speak 
for themselves) that far too many Christians in the ecumenical movement 
act and speak as though Rome did not exist or, if they take note of the Roman 
Church, re-act to only a small part of the facts. 

Two questions are raised: is the claim of the Roman Church to be the 
one true Church a claim to be accepted ? Even if that is not acceptable, must 
one accept, as the only possible solution, the present attitude of the Roman 
Church to other Christians in general and to the ecumenical movement in 
particular ? Dr. van de Pol is less helpful in attempting to answer the first 
question than the second. 
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The first, and greater, part of the book is a working out of the antithesis 
“Reformation or Catholic Church,” in which he attempts to show to Catholics 
what are the true beliefs of Protestants and to give, for Protestants, an apologia 
for the Catholic Church which reveals where Protestantism falls short. Let 
it be said at once that the sweetness of temper and charitable intention are 
such as to make one thank God for an attitude to each other across this gulf 
which is still too rare. But, when it is found, it is one of the fairest flowers of 
religion in our age. 

Yet the task is inherently impossible. Certainly the apologia for Rome 
is attractively done and one reader at least is grateful for new insights into 
why Romans say some of the things they do say and into what they do not 
mean by some of the language they use. Similarly it is to be hoped that many 
Roman Catholic readers will be disabused of some of their misconceptions 
about Protestantism. But no one is able to speak of beliefs which he holds 
to be untrue in a way which satisfies those who believe them to be true. 

““Exactness”’ in that sense is unattainable. 


This comes out most clearly in the final Appendix or “Faith and Reality 
in Reformed Protestantism.” It is a singular example of that which was seen 
so clearly in Amsterdam Section I, that we can never so describe the beliefs 
of the other man, as opposed to our own, that the other is satisfied. Whether 
Dr. van de Pol’s description is satisfactory, of what Faith means toa Reformed 
Protestant (in the sense in which the writer was once a Dutch “Reformed 
Protestant”), it is not for a reviewer to say who is not “Reformed” in that 
confessional sense. But certainly for an Anglican, his antithesis of ‘word- 
revelation’ and ‘reality-revelation’ is meaningless. It is hard to see what 
meaning can be given to Dr. van de Pol’s “mystical-ontical” relationship 
if it is not that expressed by the prayer inserted into the eucharistic liturgy 
by the Anglican reformers as the Prayer of Humble Access and concluding 
with the words “that we may evermore dwell in Him and He in us.” The 
thought is neither “Catholic” nor “Reformed,” in confessional senses, but 
plain New Testament. If a line is to be drawn between Roman and non- 
Roman Christians, it is not here. 


Dr. van de Pol sees Anglicanism as a factor of such unique importance 
in the whole ecumenical scene that he devotes a separate chapter to it. He 
believes that it is not to be understood by either Catholic or Reformed stand- 
ards but by peculiar canons of its own. However, a Chinese or Japanese 
Anglican (not to mention an American Episcopalian) might demur at having 
his Church explained entirely in terms of its English-ness. The chapter contains, 
none the less, some shrewd comment, some salutary blows and some unexpect- 
ed compliments. 

The last two chapters deai with the ‘Ecumenical Question’ and the Roman 
Catholic attitude towards it. Here is a fair-minded and well-informed account 
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of the origins and present position of the World Council, including the signific- 
ance of the statement on “The Church, the Churches and the World Council 
of Churches” issued by the Central Committee at Toronto in 1950. Given 
the assumptions of the writer, it would be foolish to cavil at the terms he 
employs, for example in describing (pp. 249 ff) the four types composing the 
World Council as Sectarian Protestantism, Reformed Protestantism, Angli- 
canism and Orthodoxy. Between the Catholic Church (to use his own terms) 
and the first two, Dr. van de Pol finds an absolute choice —the mutual exclusive- 
ness of the choice is his main thesis. Anglicans sit on the fence and will have 
to decide on which side eventually to come down. Orthodox (and other 
Easterns and the Old Catholics) must realise that they are simply Catholics 
in schism. He admits that all these types have found in the Council, and 
began to formulate at Toronto, a fellowship “above all differences of faith, 
above all misunderstandings and prejudices,” and that, in their own convic- 
tion, these Churches have defined a relationship to each other which even 
“has room for the Catholic Church and her teaching.””’ Why, then, can Rome 
not join? 


It is at this crucial point that the weakness appears, inherent in the apologia 
for Rome which has constituted a large part of the earlier sections of the 
book and which is re-stated in its conclusions. It answers all the questions 
except the essential one. It has the appearance, so familiar to all who converse 
with Roman Catholics, of treating as self-evident truths the very things which 


are the cause of division. All other difficulties spring from not being able to 
share the Roman assumption that to be truly in Christ is to accept the infallible 
authority of the Papacy and that the only unity of the Church is the unity 
round Peter’s Chair. If those inferences were not treated as assumptions, 
the ecumenical conversation could begin. 


Yet it is the Roman Catholic dilemma that the canonical and charismatic 
boundaries of the Church do not coincide whilst Roman doctrine insists that 
they must. Wherever there is some recognition of the existence of that discrep- 
ancy, some kind of conversation is possible, however inhibited. In the Council, 
we are bound together by the recognition that we have a unity in Christ which 
judges our disunity as Churches. We meet in the prayer that He will enable 
the deeper truth of our being in Him to manifest itself above the less deep 
truth of our divisions, insuperable though they still seem to be. Roman 
Catholics are bound together by their unity in the Church which judges, in 
Christ’s name, their fellow-baptised who are divided from them. But they can, 
and do, meet with us in so far as they are able to recognise in us a sharing in 
the “new creation” of the redeemed and sanctified in Christ. This book is 
the work of one who is eager to go in that direction. One can only regret that 
he cannot go further because he must write to us from afar when we would 
like to have him in the room with us, speaking face to face. 
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Lest this should seem, especially to Roman Catholic readers, an ecumen- 
ical pharisaism, let the last word be a plea of Dr. van der Pol when speaking of 
mutual recriminations between the Roman Catholic and the Protestant worlds. 
“This whole quarrel as to who possesses the true ecumenical spirit is short- 
sighted, uncharitable and, by nature, against the ecumenical movement : 
for no one can say on which side the best justified and strongest ecumenical 
sense can be found, or on which side there is more suffering by reason of the 
disunion and more fervent prayers are offered to obtain unity.” 


OLIVER TOMKINS. 


LUTHER AMONG THE ANGLO-SAXONS 


LUTHER AND HIS TIMES, by E. G. SCHWIEBERT. Concordia Publishing 
House, St. Louis, Missouri, 1950. 892 pp. $10.—. 


LUTHER Now, by HANNS LiLye. Translated by C. J. SCHINDLER. Muhlenberg 
Press, Philadelphia, 1952. 190 pp. $2.25. 


LUTHER, ANBRUCH UND KRISE DER NEUZEIT, von HANNS Lig. 1. Auflage 
1952. Latare-Verlag, Niirnberg. 261 S. DM 6.80, DM. 8.—. 


THE REFORMATION OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY, by R. H. BAINTON. Beacon 
Press, Boston, 1952. 276 pp. $3.75. 


FROM LUTHER TO WESLEY, by FRANZ HILDEBRANDT. Lutterworth Press, 
London, 1951. 223 pp. 16s. 


That American Luther studies are well in advance of those in England is 
only partly to be explained by the confessional interests of American Luther- 
anism, and the reading public it provides. There are, unfortunately, intricate 
historical reasons why Luther studies have lagged in England, and why our 
judgments about him are still hedged by prejudice and ignorance. An English 
student nearly breaks the ninth commandment when he gets near a volume 
like this, by Dr. Schwiebert. Only Sweden could produce such a book in 
Europe today — finely bound, its 800 pages of fine paper lavishly embellished 
with engravings and charts (the poor quality of the half-tone pictures is the 
only blemish). But the English student will be better occupied in asking 
why all the libraries in England put together (including the British Museum) 
can only muster a small fraction of the works cited in Dr. Schwiebert’s 
bibliography. 

Dr. Schwiebert has been unusually privileged. He has read all the 
important secondary studies, and has had access to many unpublished theses. 
He has met the leading European Luther scholars, and been able to explore 
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that Luther country now within the Russian Zone. We may well set a higher 
criterion than usual in approaching the work of one to whom so much has 
been given. 

The hardest comment must be that Dr. Schwiebert’s book is characterised 
by breadth, rather than by depth of learning : by skilful and valuable coordin- 
ation of material, rather than by penetrating interpretation. His work shares 
that lack of facility in theological discussion, that impatience and obtuseness 
with regard to intricate doctrinal issues, which has been the standing weakness 
of American Luther studies. The work reminds us of Otto Scheel in the vast 
detail of the background, interesting and informative, but in the end rather 
like a Renaissance “Nativity” where the central figure is dwarfed by the 
canvas background. For all the wealth of material there is no such poignant, 
living Luther as Gerhard Ritter gave us in his tiny, classic sketch, nor such 
an enthralling picture of theological development as that outlined in the first - 
volume of Miegge’s Lutero. The long opening section on the historical 
background might have been abridged or even omitted, for Dr. Schwiebert 
has nothing to say about the historical framework of Empire and Papacy 
which has not often been said before, while some of the historical statements 
are far from happy. The statement that in 1526 the principle of cujus regio, 
ejus religio was “a practice already centuries old,”’ when in fact the possibility 
of any alternative to Catholicism was only five years in being, is either ridiculous 
or a reference to territorialism so confused as to be altogether misleading. 
The result is that the reader comes to the really exciting part of the book a 
little jaded. The “new perspective’? from which this volume claims to survey 
the Reformation is that of Wittenberg University, and here Dr. Schwiebert 
has done admirable service, giving us a detailed, documented, illustrated 
picture of the coherence and massiveness of the contribution of Wittenberg 
as a whole to the Reformation movement. No other book accessible to 
English readers has so much useful, recent information about the life and 
thought of Luther (Scandinavian Luther studies are the only major /acuna 
here). He goes steadily through the life of Luther, pausing constantly to tell 
us about some recent monograph, or to point out where recent scholarship 
has made his or that readjustment of previous opinion. Particularly impressive 
are his accounts of the German Bible, the Marburg colloquy and the back- 
ground of the Augsburg confession. 


Perusal of these volumes brings home the growing divergences between 
the English and American languages. The English reader must rub his eyes 
at Dr. Schwiebert’s references to the drug-store in Wittenberg, or to such 
sub-headings as “The Atmosphere of the 16th Century,” “The Physical Plant 
at Wittenberg — the Campus proper.” He will certainly blame the American 
translator and not Bishop Lilje (or Erasmus !) for rendering the reproach 
to the Angel with the Flaming Sword at the gate of Paradise (in one of 
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Erasmus’s Dialogues), “Hey you, what are you standing around for with 
this silly gadget ?” 

Compared with the pre-Raphaelite detail (and pre-Raphaelite colours !) 
of Dr. Schwiebert, Bishop Lilje’s little book is an Impressionist study. The 
background is not always even (Hilaire Belloc was the worst person to go 
to for judgments about the English Reformation), but it is always alive, 
and here is a living Luther who speaks profoundly to the condition of our 
age. It is a cultured rather than a learned study, though one might easily 
undervalue the sound scholarship behind the epigrams. Above all there is 
a quality of proportion and an ability to pick the really telling quotation 
which will enable many readers to understand why so much fuss is made 
about Luther and why in this tormented age men turn to him, above all the 
Reformers. This little book bears many marks of its conception in the valley 
of the shadow, and there, where its author like Bunyan’s Christian wrestled 
with Apollyon, is the secret of the key quotation of this luminous study — 
Christus Satana Major (page 106). 


Professor Bainton’s books read always with a delightful facility which 
masks his deep learning; he writes very good American, and this work, 
like his others, is illustrated by well-chosen contemporary prints. He has 
aimed at the general educated reader, and to give a survey in non-technical 
language. We need more books like this, for in England our Reformation 
handbooks are sadly out of date, especially in relation to the findings of 
modern Luther, Calvin and Zwingli research. One regrets Professor Bainton 
had not made it a little stiffer; a few more dates and names (the battle of 
Muhlberg, for example) would have made it a usable text-book for English 
students, as well as a highly readable account for a layman. And Professor 
Bainton will know just what a snare for students is the book which is not 
quite detailed enough. The liveliest chapters are those on Luther and on the 
left-wing apostles of toleration, while perhaps that on the English Reformation 
is the least successful (the statement that Edward VI was regarded as the 
new Joshua must be a misprint for Josiah). The final chapter on the economic 
and social repercussions of the Reformation deals some much-needed blows 
at some fashionable fallacies. 


Franz Hildebrandt’s From Luther to Wesley is an earnest attempt at a 
comparative study of Luther and Wesley, a direct theological confrontation 
which deliberately seeks, in the interests of clarity, to ignore the historical 
contexts. The strength and weakness of the book lie in the author’s statements 
that he was “brought up with Luther” and “learnt to look at Wesley just 
long enough to find that the step from one to the other was the next move 
in his ministry,” but that in so moving his greatest anxiety “was and is to 
avoid the company of Pietism at all costs.” This study, while not in scholarship 
in the same class as his Est and Melanchthon, deserves careful reading for 
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its genuine prophetic burden, only partially veiled by a rather extravagant 
critical apparatus. What effect it might have on Lutheran readers I cannot 
conceive : it might convince them that Methodism does not mean legalising 
the gospel, that in the fundamental themes concerning the Word Luther 
and Wesley were agreed, and that in the matter of the Sacraments (let the 
ecumenical movement note) the Wesleyan tradition is not only to the right 
of Calvin, but (in the matter of the Eucharistic sacrifice) to the right of Luther, 
and apparently of Dr. Hildebrandt! But the English Methodists will be 
most directly concerned with this book, and here is solid and substantial 
reassurance for them in an opposite connection : the proof that Luther cared 
for the moral life, and that he believed in the sanctifying work of the Holy 
Ghost, that he hated false mystics and antimonians as much as Wesley himself, 
that in fact English Methodists have retained all John Wesley’s prejudices 
about Luther, without John Wesley’s excuse. The reader, even where he 
disagrees (and he may wonder whether pacifism might not represent, even 
more than pietism, the secularisation of Christian thought ?) will be driven, 
as the author intends, not only back to Luther and Wesley, but to the final 
arbiter of Scripture itself. The last part of the work glosses Luther and Wesley 
with references to Jellinghaus’s late 19th century comparative study, and one 
feels that rather too much is made of this rather prosy work, so much less 
interesting than Wesley, Luther or Hildebrandt, which rather dangerously 
pegs down the study at the point of late 19th century pietism. No attempt 
is made to differentiate between 18th century, 19th and 20th century pietisms 
(yet the differences are important for Dr. Hildebrandt’s main concern), with 
the result that “‘the custard of pietism’’ becomes a recurrent grouse throughout 
the book, ill calculated to move any pietistic reader from the error of his 
ways, though there is much else fine, urgent and inspiring to lead modern 
Christians to new penitence, deeper faith and richer apprehension of the 
holy tradition in which it has pleased God to call them to live and move, and 
even to criticise. 
GORDON RuppP. 


THE DIVIDED “UNDIVIDED” CHURCH 


SCHISM IN THE EARLY CHURCH, by S. L. GREENSLADE. S.C.M. Press, London, 
1953. 247 pp. 21|/- net. 


Those who imagine that the only Anglicans who matter are Anglo-Catholics, 
a view rather too commonly held in ecumenical circles, might take note that 
three of the most distinguished patristic scholars in England are Evangelicals 
and contributors to the composite work The Fulness of Christ, which I regard, 
not perhaps with perfect impartiality, as much the best and most important 
statement of the Anglican position to be published for many a long year. 
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Canon Greenslade was a member of the Anglican delegation at Lund, and 
his concern with division and unity in the Church is much more than the 
academic exercise of a professor. 

To write truthfully of this book might expose to the charge of extravagance 
a reviewer who is not given to overpraising the books he reviews ; for this is, 
in fact, a very, very good book. Unlike those who write learned books on 
patristic subjects by a diligent use of the indices and appendices to the Bene- 
dectine editions of the seventeenth century, as can very well be done, Canon 
Greenslade really has read all the Fathers, or at least all of them that are 
relevant to his subject. He is particularly well acquainted with African 
Christianity, and this is valuable, since it was in the Donatist schism and 
controversy that all the problems of division and unity stood out in the starkest 
relief. His survey is penetrating, judicious and balanced ; and, with a kindness 
to the unlearned not always to be found in those who themselves are very 
learned, he translates in foot-notes all his citations in Latin and Greek. 


Canon Greenslade’s survey (and see especially the admirable Appendix I, 
Synopsis of Schisms), demolishes, if it needed once more to be demolished, 
the legend that there was a golden age when the Church was one. He shows 
the astonishing range of divisions and the variety of their causes. There were 
the divisions which really were due to dogmatic disagreements, though the 
nature of the problem was not always clearly seen at the time ; but other 
factors — personal rivalries, the jealousies between the great sees, questions 
of discipline and of liturgy, the non-theological factors of race, language 
and culture — all played their part. It is this extraordinary range of causes 
of division that makes this survey of long past centuries almost topical reading 
to day. Not less evident is the continuing concern for the unity of the Church, 
and the variety and ingenuity of the efforts made to secure or to recreate it. 


But the problem is basically theological. Canon Greenslade shows that 
the early Church made no clear distinction between heresy and schism, but 
started always from the basic concept of the unity of the Body. As formulated 
by Cyprian, this allowed of no reality of grace or Christian life outside the 
one Body ; but this doctrine, the simple and precise expression of a lawyer’s 
mind, was seen to lead too easily to that blasphemy against the Holy Spirit 
which is involved in the denial of the most evident manifestations of His 
work in bodies which are technically schismatic. Augustine’s modification 
of this view was in part at least motivated by charity, but ran into the danger 
of separating ministry and sacraments too mechanically from the life of the 
Body as a whole, and, in certain modern expressions, to the logical contra- 
diction of recognising a certain spiritual efficacy in ‘schismatic’ ministries 
while at the same time denying their validity. 

All this leads up to the great question with which Canon Greenslade is 
specially concerned: “Should we still take as our point of departure the 
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conception... that the Church is a single visible communion, and that all 
schisms are outside it, or should we now believe that the one Church is 
inwardly divided by schisms ?” (p. 212). Canon Greenslade leaves us in no 
doubt as to his own answer to this question. Not all his readers will be able 
to follow him in his conclusion that “we ought to be in communion with one 
another ; the case against it is not good enough” (p. 221); but those who 
disagree should find much more adequate reasons for their disagreement 
than those which are ordinarily given. This book, or at least Chapters I, X 
and XI in it, should be obligatory reading for all who make the problems 
of Faith and Order their concern. 


STEPHEN NEILL. 


SAINTLINESS IN RUSSIA 


RUSSISCHE HEILIGENLEGENDEN, by ERNST BENZ. Die Waage, Ziirich, 1953. 
524 pp. 


IKONEN, by ALEXEJ A. HACKEL. Zeugen ostkirchlicher Kunst und Frémmig- 


keit. Herder, Freiburg im Brisgau, 1951. 47 pp. 16 coloured illustrations. 
DM. 5.80. 


The fact that a Swiss publishing-house brings out a collection of legends 
about Russian saints, which have been edited by a well-known German, 
is not only a sign of the increasing cultural cooperation in Europe after the 
second world war; it also points to the deeper spiritual dimensions of the 
inter-action between Western and Russian ways of thought. 


From a general European standpoint one cannot but warmly welcome 
the disclosure of these ancient treasures of Orthodox belief to the West. 
For this is, to my knowledge, the very first book of legends about Russian 
saints to appear in any Western language. In spite of all efforts to cast light 
on Russian church history, church art and church literature, the personalities 
and literary documents concerning the Russian saints have hitherto remained 
buried in obscurity. Thus this book is a pioneer achievement, based on 
extensive researches. One great merit of the book is the fact that this German 
version of the legends (as the author explains, half apologetically) has been 
rather freely translated ; this enhances its effect on the reader. To anyone 
who has read these legends in the original Russian, which is both simple 
and luminous, it is a delight to rediscover them in vivid, imaginative German. 


The introductory remarks about the style of the Russian legends show 
the different types of piety from the 11th to the 17th century and the specifically 
Russian elements in them. Among the marks of a saint is his lack of any 
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desire for fame. That is why, in the course of history, these men and women 
have come to be regarded as something more than historical persons and 
have acquired the timelessness of ikons. Fine reproductions of authentic 
illustrations to old books depict the saints around whom the legends are 
woven, as for instance ““The journey of the Archimandrite Michael to Constan- 
tinople” and “‘Alexij, Metropolitan of Moscow, leaving the city for a journey.” 
The explanations of recurrent expressions enable even the uninitiated reader 
to grasp the spirituality of these legends and to appreciate them as an essential 
part of Russian Orthodox piety. 

The ikons are, in the Orthodox view, “‘a vehicle of sacred and sanctifying 
powers.” The intention of the artists in painting the ikons (these blossoms 
of Greek-Byzantine art) is brought out most clearly in the colours, which give 
a glimpse of the way in which the world will be transfigured at the end of 
time. The publisher of the second book — one of the leading Roman- 
Catholic publishers in Germany — has therefore tried to communicate to 
Western Christians an impression of the richness of colour of the Russian 
ikons of the different schools of Moscow, Novgorod, Ustjug, Dionissij, etc., 
and thus “to give a pictorial introduction to the spiritual world of Orthodox 
piety.’ The editor points out that Eastern Orthodox art (of Syrian-Palestinian 
origin) from the Sth to the 17th century forms a surprising spiritual unity. 
Ravenna and Constantinople, Venice and Palermo, Athos and Daphne, 
Novgorod and Moscow, Bojana and Studeniza, still bear witness today to 
the worship of ikons, in marked contrast to the aversion to pictures and 
statues which the early Christians inherited from the Jews. 

Whatever the reaction of a Western Christian may be to these pictures, 
he should not overlook the fact that their aim is to represent in stylised 
simplicity things and persons in this earthly life as “‘a cosmos resting in God,” 
i.e. in their supernatural relation. In their independence from the world the 
saints nevertheless desire “to remain bound up with everything in love.” 
Thus the ikons form the pictorial expression of an age-old Christian attitude, 
which confessing Christians today have again made the measure for their 
struggles and their prayers. That is why these coloured reproductions of 


Russian ikons are so suggestive also for Christians brought up in other 
traditions. 


A. DE WEYMARN. 


VARIATIONS ON THE CHRISTIAN HOPE 


Gop’s GRACE AND MAN’s Hope, by DANIEL Day WILLIAMS. Harper & Bro- 
thers, New York, 1949. 215 pp. $2.75. 
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DER AUFERSTEHUNGSGLAUBEN IN DER BIBEL UND IHRER UMWELT, by A. T. 
NIKOLAINEN. 


I. Religionsgeschichtlicher Teil, Helsinki 1944. 206 pp. 800 Finnish 
marks. 


II. Neutestamentlicher Teil, Helsinki 1946. 249 pp. 1,000 Finnish marks. 


De KOMST VAN HET KONINKRUK, Jezus’ prediking volgens de synoptische 
evangelien, by HERMAN RiIppDERBOS. J. H. Kok, Kampen, 1950. 459 pp. 
12.75 Dutch florins. 


All these books are in the field of eschatology, though from very different 
points of view. The.study of Daniel Day Williams (associate professor of 
Christian Theology in the Federated Theological Faculty of the University 
of Chicago) offers in book form the Rauschenbusch Lectures. In contrast 
with both other publications which confine themselves almost completely to 
biblical matters, this book starts from modern problems ; comparatively 
seldom does it deal with New Testament dates. Discussing a number of 
authors, in particular Reinhold Niebuhr and Emil Brunner, Williams gives 
his opinion on themes like Man’s Destiny ; God : the Creator and Redeemer ; 
the Kingdom of God and the Kingdom of this world ; Time, Progress and 
the Kingdom of God ; the Good Earth and the Good Society ; Growth in 
Grace. In all these questions the author chooses a position between Liber- 
alism and Neo-Orthodoxy. His main thesis is : “We are not forced to make 
a simple choice between liberalism and neo-orthodoxy. There is truth on both 
sides.” “‘Neither liberalism nor neo-orthodoxy has fully interpreted the fact 
that we know God both as Creator and Redeemer.” The author is of the 
opinion that neo-orthodoxy has recovered for us a profound analysis of the 
reality of sin and the need of redemption, but has not succeeded in making 
clear how redemption actually makes any difference in this life in the world 
(pp. 32, 35). “The good society can come on earth through God’s grace.” 
Williams sees the loving work of God in the structure of life. He knows 
“that perfect love is never possessed by man, but the beginning of a response 
in love to the grace of God is possible and growth in grace as a maturing 
in that life is possible” (pp. 170, 186). ““The new life participates in the power 
of God.” Our goodness is a response to God’s goodness. In the course of 
these discussions the following is of particular interest : the detailed analysis 
of Christian love (on pp. 66 ff. the concepts of Nygren are reviewed), of 
process (41 ff.), of growth in grace and the problem of perfectionism. The 
reviewer cannot agree with the author, e. g. where he speaks about freedom 
and discusses Nygren, nor in his main thesis. Nevertheless, he does not hesitate 
to recommend this book, which is very readable even for laymen. 
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The important study of the Finnish professor, Nikolainen, deals with the 
belief in the resurrection found in the Bible and the surrounding ancient 
world. The first volume (in addition to a survey of this belief in Egypt, Persia, 
the Semitic and the Hellenistic syncretism) contains an elaborate review of this 
subject in the Old Testament and in Judaism. Well-known texts like Psalms 
xvi, xliv, Ixx, Job xix, Isaiah xxvi, Daniel xii, 2, are discussed. 

In the second volume three chapters are dedicated to Jesus’s own belief 
in the resurrection according to the Synoptics, the testimony of the primitive 
Church and of Paul. In my opinion the detailed argumentation about the 
tradition of the empty tomb, the appearances of Christ and their credibility 
and historicity is extremely interesting. In discussion with scholars like 
Hirsch, Bousset, Goguel, Kiinneth, Lyder Brun and others, the author defends 
the historicity of the resurrection and the appearances. The chapter on the 
Pauline belief in the resurrection is also very important. Particularly interesting 
are the author’s remarks on the nature of the resurrection-body and the 
general resurrection. The latter is only rarely mentioned in the Epistles of 
Paul. The author, however, makes it plausible that nevertheless its reality 
is definitely supposed. Towards the end Nikolainen speaks of Paul’s concept- 
ions of life immediately after death, on which occasion he throughly analyses 
the difficult passages II Cor. 5: 1-10 and Phil. 1: 21-23. With his solution 
that Paul looks forward here beyond the intermediate state, I cannot quite 
agree. I also find greater difficulties in Job xix and other Old Testament 
passages than the author does. However, we must be very grateful for this 
profound study, which is indispensable for anyone who is interested in this 
New Testament theme. 

Finally the elaborate study of Herman Ridderbos, Professor of New 
Testament at the Theological College of Kampen, deserves full attention. 
Various important problems of the Synoptic Gospels are here brought forward 
and discussed in relation to the Kingdom of God : the arrival of the Kingdom 
(Jesus believed the Basileia to be present in Himself and His works), the 
meaning of the Gospel of the Kingdom, in which “salvation” and “command- 
ments” are separately treated. The three last chapters speak of the relation 
of Kingdom and Church, the Kingdom and the Last Supper and the future 
of the Basileia. From this it is evident that Ridderbos lays much stress on 
the presence of the Kingdom and in that connection on the ideas about the 
Church in the Synoptic Gospels. It is natural that (in the last chapter) the 
well-known texts on the imminent coming of the end are thoroughly analysed. 
Ridderbos attaches great value to the “prophetic perspective.” The author, 
who already in his thesis on the Sermon on the Mount and in a commentary 
on Matthew has occupied himself with synoptical problems, has extensive 
knowledge of the subject and again shows his mastery of the relevant literature. 
It is, therefore, quite understandable that his study has found many readers 
in Holland. G. SEVENSTER. 
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THE ADVENTIST HOPE THROUGH THE AGES 


THE PROPHETIC FAITH OF OUR FATHERS: THE HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 
OF PROPHETIC INTERPRETATION, by LE Roy EDWIN FROOM. Review and 
Herald, Washington, D. C., 1946-1950. $7.50 each volume. 


Volume I: Early Church Exposition, Subsequent Deflections, and Medieval 
Revival, 1,006 pp. with many illustrations and charts. 

Volume II: Pre-Reformation and Reformation, Restoration and Second 
Departure, 863 pp. with many illustrations and charts. 

Volume III: Part I: Colonial and Early National American Exposition. 
Part If: Old World Nineteenth Century Advent Awakening, 
802 pp. with many illustrations and charts. 

Volume IV: The last volume is in preparation and will contain: The New 
World Great Second Advent Movement. 


Le Roy Edwin Froom, the editor of this monumental work, is on the 
staff of the “Seventh-day Adventist Theological Seminary” in Washington, 
as head of the Department of Church History. It took him many years to 
collect the enormous amount of material incorporated in this work, which 
involved three journeys to Europe. In these studies he was assisted by a 
large number of cooperators. 

What are the contents of this work? This is not immediately apparent 
from the title. One might assume that Froom had traced the history of the 
Gospel of God’s Kingdom from the time of the prophets through the New 
Testament and on through the whole history of the Church. But the book 
is not on these lines. Apart from St. Paul’s arguments about the Antichrist 
(II Thess. 2: 1 ff.), Froom understands the Prophetic Faith of our Fathers 
to mean the visions in the Book of Daniel and the Revelation of St. John, 
especially the visions of the four kingdoms (Daniel 2 and 7), of the ram and 
the goat (Daniel 8), of the seven years (Daniel 9), of the events at the end 
of time (Daniel 12), of the beast from the sea (Rev. 13), of the woman on 
the scarlet beast (Rev. 17), and of the millennium (Rev. 20). The book 
describes how these sayings and visions have been interpreted during the 
course of church history, and how they have been used to predict the future 
of the world. 

The material collected by Froom is amazingly rich, and whatever may be 
the judgment on his work from the dogmatic point of view, its value is per- 
manent and inestimable for the history of the Church, because it is the comple- 
test record ever made of the apocalyptic expectations and speculations of 
Christianity. 

In this short review it is not possible to give an adequate impression of 
the wealth of the material. The titles of some of the chapters may be quoted 
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to give some idea of the contents : “Joachim of Floris, Villanova — a Physic- 
ian’s Contribution, Waldensian Defiance of Rome, Wyclif expands Exposition 
of Little Horn, Columbus impelled by Prophecies to open New World, Luther 
set Pattern for Reformation Interpretation, English Martyrs nerved for 
stake by Prophecies, Knox and Napier notable Scottish Expositors, Rome’s 
counter-attacks on Protestant Interpretation, French Revolution leads to 
Papal Wound, the deadly Wound ends the 1260 Years, Prophecy’s Key Place 
in Colonial American Thought, Earliest Colonial Writings include Prophecy, 
Harvard Lectures on Romanism inaugurated, Continental Society and Albury 
Conference, the Futurist Foundation of the Oxford Movement,” etc. 

Does Froom present this material simply with the enthusiasm of a dis- 
interested historian ? Or does he want to work out definite themes from the 
“Historical Development of Prophetic Interpretation ?” The more one reads 
these volumes, the more one realises that Froom’s concerns are definitely 
dogmatic. The main ones are that the autocratic Papacy is the Antichrist ; 
the reign of this Antichrist lasts 1260 years (Daniel 7 : 25), namely from 538 to 
1798, i.e. until Pope Pius VI was removed by the French; the 2300 years 
mentioned in Daniel 8, 14 were from 457 B.C. to 1843 A.D., after which 
began the period described as the time when “‘the sanctuary shall be cleansed.” 
In other words, Froom gives the reasons for the considerations which led 
William Miller in 1833 to found Adventism. 

But in spite of this very problematic conception, on which Froom’s work 
is based, these volumes are of lasting value to the church historian owing 
to the wealth of the material they contain. Every church and every confession 
therefore owes a great debt of gratitude to the author on this account. And 
through Froom they may come to realise (though perhaps in a different way 
from what he thinks) that the concern for the “Prophetic Faith” has been 
unduly neglected. ERNST STAEHELIN. 


THE PLACE OF ISRAEL IN GOD’S DESIGN 


ISRAEL IM HEILSPLAN GOTTES by KARL HARTENSTEIN. Missionsverlag, Stutt- 
gart, 1952. 80 pp. DM. 1.80. 


CHRISTIANS AND JEWS. THE DEVELOPMENT OF UNDERSTANDING SINCE 194], 
by WILLIAM W. Simpson. Epworth Press, London, 1952. 21 pp. Is. 


JUDAISM AND MODERN MAN, by WILL. HERBERG. Farrar, Straus and Young, 
New York, 1952. 313 pp. $4.—. 


In discussing Israel the Church is examining its roots, and this is a most 
likely method of reviving the tree and making all the branches fruitful. These 
three books among others show how the concern for the Jews as the People 
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of God is leading to a new understanding of the human situation, as well 
as to a new responsibility in action. It is interesting to compare the approach 
of the three authors, which varies almost typically according to their nationality. 
Dr. Hartenstein is strictly biblical in method, and, apart from seven pages 
illustrating the argument from the history of the Jews, there is no statement 
of facts. The whole book is systematically developed from four theological 
principles: Israel’s Election, Israel’s Rejection, Israel’s Preservation, and 
Israel’s Restoration. The English writer characteristically begins with an 
admirably succinct statement of the facts about Zionism and the new state 
of Israel (in six pages), and goes on to review some recent work on the study 
of anti-Semitism from the sociological and psychological point of view. This 
is followed by a short account of the Council of Christians and Jews and its 
experiments in practical cooperation. There is nothing here about “the 
mystery of Israel,’ which was the starting-point of the German theologian. 
Herberg is an American Jewish writer of outstanding ability, and his work 
cannot be so easily classified. But in this at least he seems to be typically 
American, that he begins with the plight of man in this atomic age, and seeks 
to find a faith for the times. 


Having made these superficial generalisations, however, it is not difficult 
to point to deeper affinities and contacts. One event which has influenced 
the minds of all three writers is Hitler’s persecution of the Jews. No German 
Christian to-day can escape the thought of it, and Dr. Hartenstein quotes at 
the beginning of this book the notable manifesto in which the German Evangel- 
ical Church confessed that by “neglect and silence” it had shared the guilt of 
this crime against the Jews (Berlin-Weissensee, 27th April, 1950). A study 
of the development of German anti-Semitism, Dr. Reichmann’s Hostages of 
Civilization, is among the books mentioned by Mr. Simpson. While Herberg 
refers to the same event on the first page of his book as follows : “Before our 
very eyes, within the past fifteen years six million Jews were exterminated 
by the government of the most culturally advanced country of Europe.” 
Thus the shock of this shame contributed to the writing of all three books. 


Even more interesting are the contacts of ideas which link the Jewish 
writer to Christian theology, and the Christian writers to Judaism. Herberg 
is a religious existentialist, and he acknowledges his indebtedness, not only 
to Martin Buber and Franz Rosenzweig, but also to Reinhold Niebuhr. 
The influence of Emil Brunner is also noticeable in the form and substance 
of his sociological thinking. “The Divine Imperative” is the title of two 
valuable chapters on Hebraic ethics. More than a hundred pages are devoted 
to a section on “Religion and Society,” where the author deals with the problem 
of law as “love institutionalised,” the divine imperative realized in community. 
Two chapters on the meaning of history are noticeably inspired by yet another 
Christian writer, Berdyaev. 
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Only a systematic thinker of real originality and power could have fused 
so many philosophical and theological trends in a book which is nevertheless 
a unified and authentic exposition of Judaism. Herberg’s work is of such 
importance that it cannot be justly summarised in a short review. We find 
here, for example, an analysis of the fundamental differences between the 
Hebraic belief in the Living God and the Greek rationalist ““God-Idea” 
(pp. 47 ff.), which is in line with a trend in Protestant theology. The Christian 
reader will be amazed to find how much of the truth of Christianity can be 
expressed in Jewish terms, or rather without the need of revising the funda- 
mental principles of Judaism. Only perhaps in the chapter on salvation do 
we feel that something is missing — Christ. We can speak here of Christian 
influence, but we are also impelled to ask where Judaism ends and Christianity 
begins. There is obviously a wide field in which the Christian can learn from 
the Jewish theologian, as Christians have been learning from Martin Buber. 
One pupil, Ian Henderson, the writer of Myth in the New Testament, has 
recently said that “Buber is not a Christian, but it is difficult to read his 
profoundly spiritual book, J and Thou, without feeling that the love and trust 
which exist between the believer and Christ can only find expression within 
some form of the I-thou relation.”” This Jewish-Christian dialogue should 
be much more extensive. It should extend to the reading of Buber’s other 
books, such as The Prophetic Faith, Israel and Palestine, Images of Good 
and Evil. And Herberg is another Jewish writer who will be a valuable ally 
to the Christian apologist, helping him not only to analyse the modern situation, 
but a'so to understand the basis of his own faith. 


The place of Israel in God’s design is the central problem in the Jewish- 
Christian dialogue. The concluding section of Herberg’s book on “The 
Mystery of Israel’”’ is an important contribution to this discussion. It seems 
to me more ecumenical in its awareness of other points of view than Harten- 
stein’s treatment. The latter knows the Bible, and his Christo-centric inter- 
pretation of the Old Testament (following Vischer) does bring him into 
theoretical contact with Judaism. But Scriptural knowledge can never be 
a substitute for a sensitive awareness of the facts. And in his treatment of 
Israel’s Rejection Hartenstein is perhaps in danger of suggesting what the 
New Testament never suggests : that the Jews by their rejection of Christianity 
have turned God’s blessing into a curse, and that all their sufferings are a 
mysterious punishment. A Roman Catholic writer, Paul Demann, reminds 
us of the risk of such misinterpretations of the Gospel in a little booklet, 
Les Juifs dans la Catéchése chrétienne (Cahiers Sioniens, Paris). 

The Christian reader may have some comments to add to Herberg’s 
chapter on the destiny of Israel, but he will be bound to agree with his view 
that Israel’s history is ‘‘ Heilsgeschichte” and that Israel is God’s instrument 
for the redemption of the world. Jews and Christians are in theory united 
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by their common affirmation of the election of Israel, which to the philosophic 
mind is “the scandal of particularity.”” But if this is true the question arises, 
whether our attitude to the Jews today must not conform to our theological 
estimate of Israel. We must at least be prepared to hear the statement of the 
Jewish case as put forward by one who has travelled so far in Christian 
company. ROBERT SMITH. 







POWER AND A FREE SOCIETY 


FREEDOM, POWER AND DEMOCRATIC PLANNING, by KARL MANNHEIM. ROUT- 


LEDGE and KEGAN PAUL, London, 1951. 384 pp. 25s. Oxford University 
Press, New York. 


THE PROBLEM OF Power, by LoRD RADCLIFF OF WERNETH. The Reith Memo- 
rial Lectures, 195]. SECKER and WARBURG, London, 1952. 8s. 6d. 


LusT FOR Power, by J. HAROUTUNIAN. Scribners Sons, London, 1949. 174 pp. 
$3.—. 


Diz MACHT :VERSUCH EINER WEGWEISUNG, by R. GUARDINI. Verlag der 
Arche, Ziirich, 1951. 120 pp. 


THE CONDITIONS OF FREEDOM, by JOHN MACMURRAY. Faber & Faber, London, 
1950. 106 pp. 6s. 


RELIGIOUS ETHICS AND THE POLITICS OF POWER, by VERNON H. HOLLOway. 
Church Peace Union and World Alliance for International Friendship 
through Religion, New York, 1951. 72 pp. 50 cents. 


These six volumes discuss a problem which belongs to our modern world 
and has become acute since the rise of the various types of totalitarianism 
which have threatened and do threaten our freedom. So acute is this, that 
in certain parts of the world any system of planning is under suspicion of 
being near-Communism and anyone who criticises ‘‘free enterprise” is suspected 
of being a ‘‘fellow-traveller’’ ! Even the findings of Amsterdam were suspected 
in America of being put out under Communist influence. It is good to have 
these serious studies, which make clear what is the structure of freedom and 
of power in relation to a true democratic life in society. Do we have to face 
the alternative of a totalitarian system or of one which is based on ‘‘every man 
for himself and the devil take the hindmost” ? 

The most comprehensive of these studies is the posthumous work of the 
great sociologist, Karl Mannheim, who, after his exile in Britain in 1933, 
was attracted by its “peaceful pluralism.”’ In this work we get the rich results 
of his combining the Anglo-American with German and French sociology. 
The result is not academic sociology but sociology for life. The book deals 
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with a society planned, yet democratic, organised, but free. Between ‘/aissez- 
faire’ and ‘total regimentation’ there is a third way and the book gives a 
new pattern for democracy. The book is divided into two parts, I. Diagnosis, 
and II. New Man and new Values. In the second part the book has the virtue 
of discussing ‘leisure’ and it is here that Mannheim brings in religion and 
claims that it must be integrated into society. This element, he claims, was 
sadly neglected by nineteenth-century sociologists and for this we are paying 
today. But it is necessary, not as a bulwark of vested interests, but as the 
one truly liberating force. 


The Reith Lectures, given over the B.B.C., naturally appeal to the common 
man. They are not written for the expert nor for the historian. Lord Radcliff 
claims that one of our troubles is that the power of independent thought 
has become atrophied and he tries to re-stimulate it. Immediately he disagrees 
with the oft repeated axiom that ‘power corrupts and absolute power corrupts 
absolutely’ and calls it a legend. He considers that most men are better 
for having some degree of authority. If by this he means some degree of 
responsibility he is right, but the brilliant Chicago Professor, Joseph Harout- 
unian, discusses in a lively way the fact that lust for power is a corruption 
of human nature. The cause for this lust is not explained by neuroticism, 
nor by the social forces of our age, but by turning the love of power for good 
into the lust for power. It is this situation which his book examines. This 
is perhaps the most penetrating and certainly the most enlivening of these 
studies. It is scintillating and often not a little provocative. 


To some extent it is paralleled by the work of R. Guardini, who likewise 
digs into the theological question. In his book he discusses the nature of 
power, its theological justification, its evils, and comes to a human picture 
of the new world and its birth pangs. Again he leads us through a very lively 
path, but one which is thought-searching in its thoroughness. These two 
books perhaps quicken the imagination and go deeper than others. The 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh needs no 
introduction to world readers and in his book he is at his best. It is a small 
book giving the substance of three lectures delivered at Queen’s University, 
Kingston, Ontario, Canada; but he has lengthened the third, and most 
difficult lecture, as well as the most important, on “Freedom in Fellowship.” 
That is really the Christian answer to Totalitarianism and Individualism and 
MacMurray has learnt that in his evolution through Communism to his 
present position. Would that many Christians had learnt it! All the time 
they have had the answer in the Gospel to our present predicament, and no 
one has put this better than John MacMurray. 

Vernon Holloway writes with a definite dogmatic understanding but not 
dogmatically. He strongly enjoins his own nation and does not hesitate to 
speak of “Religious Ethics and American Duties” and to speak in a forthright 
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manner. All the way through his large pamphlet he is concerned with Inter- 
national Government and the Problem of Power. This is one of the best 
documents which has come from what is virtually a Church voice. Here is 
a short reading-list for delegates who are coming to Evanston to discuss 
the Hope of the World, and the further virtue of Mr. Holloway’s pamphlet 
is that he gives many other books for reading. He claims that it is the duty 
of Religious Bodies to give guidance to the consciousnesses of the nations 
in these difficult days — or is this unwarrantable interference with the freedom 
of man? W. ROBINSON. 


COMMUNISM AND CHRISTIANITY THROUGH DUTCH EYES 


Het COMMUNISME ALS POLITIEK-SOCIALE WERELDRELIGIE, by W. BANNING. 
Van Loghum Slaterus, 1951. 239 pp. Fl. 7.90. 


CHRISTENDOM EN COMMUNISME, by Kr. StRuD. Uitgeversmaatschappij Hol- 
land, Amsterdam, 1951. 299 pp. Fl. 7.90. 


De GEEST VAN COMMUNISME EN KAPITALISME EN HET EVANGELIE VAN CHRISTUS, 
by J. VERKUYL. Opbouw-Pembangoenan, Batavia, 1948. 58 pp. Fl. 2.75 
and 3.75. 


The Amsterdam Assembly in 1948 was a first ecumenical attempt to give 
a relevant answer to Communism as a political-social world religion. In the 
meantime the development has continued and the discussion should not lag 
behind. A thorough knowledge of Communism is essential not only in the 
leading circles of the Church but also among its ordinary members. They 
are on the front line, especially in their daily work ; but for the rank and file 
in the Christian churches there is little good literature about Communism. 
The three Dutch books mentioned above try to meet this need with varying 
success. 

Banning digs deep. His book, which deserves translation, gives a historical, 
social, economic and spiritual analysis of Russian communism seen as a whole. 
He addresses himself particularly to Christians ; as a pseudo-religion Com- 
munism has taken over several of the essential characteristics of Christianity, 
distorting them or completely changing them in the process. The West will 
succeed in overcoming Communism only if it takes up the challenge and 
makes a creative response. According to Banning, this creative response 
consists in struggling to the death against any sort of domination which 
threatens to destroy human liberty. At the same time the West must fight 
the capitalist mentality with its attendant crises and unemployment ; it must 
radicalise democracy so that it is founded on the responsibility of the human 
being ; and finally it must give opportunity and encouragement to the develop- 
ment of personality. In this process the Christian faith will have to be the 
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inspiring force ; there are no other reliable forces. How this response from 
the West is to take political form Banning does not say. The question is 
whether the Christian Churches are not too closely bound up with Western 
society to be able to answer this challenge to Christian freedom (Banning 
is referring to the problems of property and of democracy). 

K. Strijd’s book starts from a futurist conception of the Kingdom of God. 
The Church exists in the world in order to witness to the coming of that 
Kingdom. However valuable this point of departure may be, it is rather an 
obstacle to a clear analysis of Communism. Strijd regards Communism as 
a secularised soteriology ; he does not make it sufficiently clear,that it is more 
than that. He sees possibilities of conversation between Christianity and 
Communism and does not clearly define the contrast between the two. 
Banning on the other hand speaks of a radical antithesis : Communism is the 
most powerful world religion without God. 

As a convinced anti-militarist Strijd rejects the re-armament of the West 
radically, as well as the Atlantic Pact. One can have the deepest respect for 
this answer and still think that it is no answer, and cannot be an answer, 
because it does not see the problem sharply enough. Strijd sees on the social 
level the only relevant answer to be a radical democratic socialism. At the 
same time he rejects all existing forms of democratic socialism. Here again I 
have the impression that Strijd has been carried away by his tendency to 
prophetism. The fact that he calls Christians to conversion, whereas he only 


admonishes the Communists mildly, is somewhat biased (to say the least of 
it) and is not a well-considered opinion. In short a fascinating book, which 
misses however the depth and the broad vision of Banning’s study. 


J. Verkuyl, working in Indonesia as a pastor of the Reformed (Gere- 
formeerde) Church, looks at Communism from the point of view of the Asian 
situation. In a simple outline he deals with the basis of Communism, taking 
as his point of departure the Communist manifesto. He does not pay enough 
attention, however, to the attraction of the Russian experiment for the under- 
developed countries, in its economic and social aspects; the Communist 
manifesto does carry weight in Asia. Moreover, it is very questionable whether 
the social-economic vision of Dutch Reformed Protestantism, which Verkuyl 
proposes as a solution — important as it may be —can have any meaning 
in the Asian situation, which is so entirely different. The Asian socialist 
parties have recently adopted an attitude of reserve towards the European 
ones. Asian Christians may well have some ground for adopting a similar 
attitude of reserve towards the social and economic ideas of Western European 
Christians. 


Considering its tremendous importance for our time, it would seem 
desirable for the World Council of Churches to convene a special; Commission, 
solely for the study of Communism in and outside Russia. Books like those 
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by Banning and Gollwitzer, Und fiihren wohin du nicht willst (reviewed in 
The Ecumenical Review, July 1952, p. 438), would be illuminating contributions 
to its work. A. VAN BIEMEN. 


THE PROBLEM OF OLD TESTAMENT INTERPRETATION 


THE SERVANT OF THE LORD AND OTHER ESSAYS ON THE OLD TESTAMENT, 
by H. H. Row.ey. Lutterworth Press, London, 1952. 327 pp. 25s. 


MAN IN THE OLD TESTAMENT, by W. EICHRODT. S.C.M. Press, 1951. 84 pp. 6s. 


THEOLOGIE DES ALTEN TESTAMENTES, by O. PROCKSCH. Bertelsmann, Giitersloh, 
1950. 787 pp. 


L’ANCIEN TESTAMENT TEMOIN DU CHRIST, by W. VISCHER. 
II: Les premiers prophétes. Delachaux et Niestlé, Neuchatel et Paris, 
1951. 619 pp. fr. 8.50. 


PROFETISCHE VERGEZICHTEN, by J. OVERDUIN. Kok. Kampen, 1951. 291 pp. 


“The declaration of the pastor and that of the jurist are in a similar position, 
so far as their content is derived from a formulated text : the holy scripture 
and the law. Theology and jurisprudence are essentially hermeneutic, that 
is, exegetical disciplines.”” These words of Ernst Forsthoff of K6nigsberg 


written in 1940 point out that, as a matter of fact, the difficulties which the 
biblical interpreter faces are not unique. They must also raise the question 
as to the extent of the parallel. If legal study of ancient sources leads to a 
division into two schools, historical and juristic— the former concerned 
with the intention of the original lawgiver, and the latter concerned rather 
with the actual necessity of determining what is the intention of the law for 
the hic et nunc, i. e. the value of the ancient sources for the reaching of a just 
decision in specific legal cases — does it follow that biblical study must fall 
into the same dichotomy ? 

That such a difference in method and conclusions has long been a fact 
in biblical studies will readily be granted, and is exemplified by the books 
under review. The two approaches seem to be mutually exclusive, or nearly 
so, and both are to be found in nearly all denominations, though the problem 
is especially urgent for those who regard the Bible as the primary source of 
religious faith and action. 

The works of the exegetical school are best typified by the volume of 
collected essays by H. H. Rowley. The very full and useful documentation 
characteristic of his publications gives a cross-section of exegetical study 
during the past generation or more on such subjects as the Suffering Servant, 
the Books of Ruth, the Song of Songs, Daniel, the patriarchal period, and the 
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chronological problem of Ezra and Nehemiah. The conclusions are not, in the 
reviewer's opinion, irrelevant to modern faith and action ; but they are very 
different from the type of religious declaration characteristic of contemporary 
church life. Such a conclusion concerning the Song of Songs: “The Church 
has always consecrated the union of man and woman in matrimony, and 
taught that marriage is a divine ordinance, and it is not unfitting that a book 
which expresses the spiritual and physical emotions on which matrimony 
rests should be given a place in the Canon of Scripture,” is obviously too 
much an abstraction to be useful as a religious declaration from an ordinary 
pulpit. It is presented as a principle which must be weighed by the reader, 
fitted into his habits of religious thinking, and accepted or rejected in accord- 
ance with its use or meaning to him as a person responsible to God. 


The little book by W. Eichrodt and the theology of Procksch are attempts 
to bridge the gap between the ancient and the modern, the exegetical and the 
practical exposition. By using the language of modern thought patterns, 
Eichrodt describes the Old Testament view of man as a contribution to the 
modern search for a “new and better way of understanding (man’s) place 
and task in our time.”” Though not an exegetical study in the narrower sense 
of the term, it is based on a conscientious endeavour to describe the Old 
Testament position. Again, it is necessary to resort to abstractions in order to 
bridge the gap in time, for we do not speak nor do we understand the language 
of the past. Procksch has two separate approaches to the problem. First he 
gives a historical survey of Israelite religion, and then a systematic descrip- 
tion of the concepts of the religion under the headings ““God and World,” “God 
and People,” ““God and Man.” Such a procedure is useful in that it approaches 
the problem from two different points of view, though it would seem to be a 
concession to the academic isolationism characteristic of the various disci- 
plines in our own time. It also enables the author, however, to deal with specific 
events and thoughts which are so important throughout the biblical period. 


When we turn to the volumes of Vischer and Overduin, we should expect 
the weaknesses of the exegetical school, from the point of view of the religious 
community, to be lacking. Where exegetical study is abstract, so far as its 
conclusions for the modern world are concerned, we should find concrete 
proposals for action and specific beliefs. In place of a description of the 
writer’s original intention, we should expect to find the revelation of the 
Will of God for the hic et nunc. Yet the distinction in biblical study is not 
so clear-cut as in law. Overduin and Vischer seem to start with the concept 
of an authoritative pronouncement for the here and now, but the result is 
still abstraction, this time not by means of completely abstract terminology, 
but rather by general principles or ideas which still must obtain their meaning 
by application to specific, concrete situations of modern life. Their starting- 
point seems to be the modern world and its needs, and for those needs they 
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seek the answer in Scripture. Overduin discusses, for example, the conflict 
between beauty and sanctity, the king and the cross, the problem of hypocrisy 
(to him, the essence of Pharisaism). He finds these problems typified in the 
narratives concerning the various sons of Jacob in the Book of Genesis, 
but it would seem to the reviewer that his answers to these problems are not 
found in the narratives of Scripture ; rather, they are derived from the religious 
traditions of his own religious group and its views of the world and God. 
There is almost no use of contemporary exegetical and historical studies of 
the Bible, and often enough little connection with the clear meaning of the 
narratives themselves. To use a figure of speech, the authority of the ancient 
law is made to support decisions which have little or no relation to its content. 

We cannot reject a method which takes the needs of the modern world 
as the starting point, though this need not be the only approach. The question 
is whether or not specific answers to modern needs can be found in the Bible 
without resorting to a method of interpretation which reads into the Bible 
what we feel ought to be the answer to present problems. Is it not true that 
the answer to this question depends upon the nature of the problem with 
which we are dealing ? If the problem itself is one of principle, such as the 
king and the cross — the relationship between the state and the Church — 
Scripture certainly gives us principles which will represent the position of 
the Christian today. On the other hand, if the problem is a concrete one, 
such as the problem of the unloved wife, Leah, with which Overduin deals, 
does Scripture give a specific solution ? Overduin evidently regards the narra- 
tive as an historically specific and true situation, but from it he derives an 
abstract principle: “No, Leah. It is not the children which must awaken 
love, but it is the love which must produce the children.”’ One fails to see how 
this would be of any help to an unloved wife today. Thus we see that even 
that biblical study which is not based upon historical and philological inter- 
pretation tends at least to end in general principles which must be applied 
to a specific situation before they have real content. 


The religious ethic of biblical faith presupposes throughout that personal 
relationship to God which gives meaning to the general principles of the 
apodictic law of the Old Testament or the Sermon on the Mount. But when 
the Church attempts to reduce those principles of Christian ethic to specific 
deeds by “authoritative” pronouncements, it undercuts that individual free- 
dom and individual responsibility which are the necessary results of true 
Christianity. Similarly, there is a tendency for religious belief to become 
verbal symbols of ecclesiastical solidarity, rather than any real means of 
communication to those outside the Church. Biblical studies in the Protestant 
churches should serve as a necessary protest against the perennial tendencies of 


religious groups to become so concerned with self-preservation that they give 


up the truth. GEORGE E. MENDENHALL. 
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